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65 CENTS 


Workshop: 
REPRESENTATIVE COUNCILS 
IN ACTION 


Also: BLOCK THAT BLIGHT 
SENIOR CRAFTSMEN OF OREGON 
AND GLADLY WOULD HE LEARN . 
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We have enjoyed reading “Talk 
Is Cheap But Communication Is 
Golden”, by Helen Raebeck in the 
November issue 
ducts communications training 
kshops for the staff of the Mich- 
igan Cooperative Extension Serv- 


Our office con- 
Wwol 


1c This article will provide a few 
chuckles fon workshop participants 
and provide a good way to lead into 
a discussion of readable writing. 
MARGARET McKEEGAN 
Department of Information Services 
Michigan State University 

Ea sf Lansing, Michigan 


We have read with delight in the 
January 1956 issue the article on 
the second cover, “A Few Words 
For Future Writers” 

ALICE H. LEWIS 
The YWCA Magazine 

Aputt LeapersHIP continues to be 
full of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial. You are doing a fine job with 
it TERRY TOWNSEND 

American National Red Cross 
St. Louis, Mo 


Words Become Flesh 


Since many of our leaders have 
been reading ApuLT LEADERSHIP we 
are quite aware of the difference it 
makes to their approach to the work 
they are trying to do. Some of the 
members of my staff have said over 
and over again that they can pick 
out the leaders in a group who have 
been reading ApuLT LEADERSHIP. It 
does make a very significant con- 
tribution to their thinking 
M. LEO RIPPY 
Department of Christian Education 
of Adults—The Methodist Church 


Nashville 2 Tennessee 


Regular Reading 
Copies of ApuLtT LEADERSHIP 
are part of our regular reading 
material at my College. We have 
ordered several copies for the Col- 
lege and several students have also 
ordered copies It is an excellent 
publication and I look forward to 
future issues 


W. L. SMITH 


Leadership Train ng 
Australia 


ert 


alking it over 


Y.M.C.A. College for 


“Great Decisions" 


Our March workshop on “New 
Approaches in World Affairs Edu- 
cation”, prepared in cooperation with 
the Foreign Policy Association, has 
stirred up a good deal of interest, 
and many readers have written for 
more information about the FPA’s 
“Great Decisions” program. For 
further information or for “Great 
Decisions Fact Sheets”, you may 
write the FPA at 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N.Y 


What Do We Fear? 


Your workshop in the March 
issue of Aputt LeEaApERsSHIP (New 
Approaches in World Affairs Edu- 
cation) I think will be especially 
stimulating and influential. And the 
article “What Do We Fear?” is the 
type of thing you should have more 
ol 

HORACE COON 
Glen Ridge, N.J 
(Member, AL Advisory Board) 


* * 


John P. Dyer’s effort to infect us 
with his own hysteria in “What Do 
We Fear?” (AL, March, 1956) must 
have reminded many readers otf 
F.D.R.’s suggestion that the real an- 
swer is only “fear itself”. 

After several pages of his own 
frequently irresponsible and largely 
non-objective, non-constructive 
words, Mr. Dyer happily recognizes 
the need of tacking on to his piece 
some of Henry Steele Commager’s 
thinking—those helpful guidepests 


Special Notice 
All AEA Section Chairman 


and all leaders of other special 


interest groups who wish to set 
up work groups in the AEA 
conference at Atlantic City 
should contact Arthur P. Crab- 
tree, Chairman, Committee on 
Committees, Commissions and 
Sections. His address is: Bu- 
reau of Adult Education, 23 
South Pearl Street, Albany, 
New York 


EN eis 


for Americans who are willing, able, 
and eager to address themselves to 
problems, not “fear” 

This reader also wonders about 
Mr. Dyer’s invasion of ApuLT LEAp- 
ERSHIP’S non-political territory with 
his reference to “the past three or 
four years” in the opening sentence 
or what is surely an article below the 
standards of the magazine in so 
many respects. 

LEN ARNOLD 
Highland Park, Ill. 
(Member, AL Advisory Board) 


For the record, Mr. Dyer—like Mr. 
Arnold-—was invited into AL’s terri- 
tory which was, is. and will remain 


non-political in the partisan sense. 


The February Aputr  LEaADER- 
SHIP ... is one of the best I have ob- 
served, and I feel the entire issue 
was certainly superior. I hope that 
you can continue to produce such 
fine material. 

KENNETH F. HERROLD 
Center for Improving Group 
Procedures 

Columbia University, N.Y.C. 


“Unconscious” Script Available 


Because readers have shown con- 
siderable interest in the article, 
“Bringing the Unconscious into the 
Classroom” (AL, February, 1956), 
the authors, Annette Smith Lawr- 
ence and Sally Liberman Smith, an- 
nounce that one of the scripts upon 
which this article was based is now 
available for $25.00. It may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Lawrence, 144 E. 
24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Our Sales Manager writes: “Re- 
ceived an order the other day from a 
large state prison requesting several 
of our Leadership Pamphlets, such as 
“How To Lead Discussions” and 
“How To Use Role Playing”. Notably 


absent from the request, however, 


was “Taking Action in the Com- 
AA 


munity”. “SM 
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Workshop: REPRESENTATIVE COUNCILS IN ACTION 


Introduction 
The Community in Council 
The City in Council 


National Organizations in Council 
The Strength—and Weakness—of Councils 


"Aaking the Representative Council Effective 


Editor 
Robertson Sillars 


Associate Editors 


Ryerson Johnson, Grace L. Lieberman 
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Advertising and Sales Manager 
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Annual fee for membership: $5.00, $2.50 of which 


is for one year's subscription to ADULT LEADER. 
SHIP. 


Subscription price to non-members: Domestic, 
$5.00 a year; Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00. 


Unsolicited manuscripts should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed return envelope. 


Four weeks advance notice to the Circulation 
Office, including an old address label, is neces- 
sary for change of address. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP is published monthly, except 
July and August, by the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States of America, with 
the assistance of a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. Copyright 1956 by the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. Published at 404 N 
Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. Second class 
entry authorized at Mt. Morris, Ill. 


Address all correspondence on circulation, edi- 
torial, and advertising matters to ADULT LEAD.- 
ERSHIP, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago II, Ili. 
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INDIVIDUAL GROWTH TO BE FOCUS OF 
1956 NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


The theme of the Sixth Annual Conference of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. is “Adult Education and the Development of the 


Individual,” it has been announced by 


Chairman. The Conference meets 
November 10-12, 1956, in Atlantic 
City, N. J 

Also looking at the individual in 
adult education, the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators and the Council of National 
Organizations of the AEA will meet 
concurrently, November 7-9, in At- 
lantic City. 

Three general sessions are being 
planned for the AEA Conference to 
consider what is known about the 
human personality that bears on the 
development of mature individuals, 
what forces in our society are help- 
ing and hindering individual devel- 
opment, and finally, what adult edu- 
cators can do to help individuals 
develop greater maturity 

The 1956 AEA Conference design 
allows more time than ever before 
for smaller meetings of special in- 
terest groups. Each of these groups 
will have complete freedom to take 
up its particular concerns—such as 
education for home and family living, 
education for older adults, ete—but 
it is hoped that these special interests 
will be considered in the context of 
the conference theme. 

The headquarters and sessions of 
all the conferences will be in the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, At- 
lantic City. Hotel reservations should 
be made directly with the hotel of 
your choice in Atlantic City. Infor- 
mation on conference registration 
will be included in future issues of 
Aputt LeapersHip. If you have 
additional questions, write: PHIL- 
LIP E. FRANDSON, AEA Confer- 
ence Administrator, 743 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 

The conference is starting now. It 
has begun with the conference 
planners; it will continue as the 
plans are realized. The theme will be 
developed in Aputt Leapersuip. It is 
hope d that regional, state, and local 
groups will discuss the theme and its 
implications. It is a theme not just 
for those who meet in Atlantic City, 
but for all adults who are trying to 
learn and to help others learn. 


A condensed Conference program 
appears on page 30 of this issue. 


FAE Announces Study Awards 


The Fund for Adult Education, 
established by The Ford Foundation 
in 1951, announced recently the 


Thomas Van Sant, 1956 Conference 


granting of 42 leadership training 
awards totaling $149,200. The recipi- 
ents were recommended by a Na- 
tional Selection Committee from 
hundreds of applicants in the Fund’s 
1956-1957 program. 

Simultaneously the Fund an- 
nounced the opening of its 1957-1958 
Leadership Training Awards Pro- 
gram for which applications can be 
made until October 31, 1956. 

C. Scott Fletcher, President of the 
Fund, said, “The purpose of the 
awards is to help meet a critical need 
for additional, highly skilled leaders 
in liberal adult education in the 
United States.” 

Mrs. Grace Stevenson, Associate 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association, was chairman 
of the 1956-1957 National Selection 
Committee. The other members 
were: Ralph N. Campbell, Director of 
Extension, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University; Mrs. Leonard Haas, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Cyril O. Houle, 
Professor of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Joseph L. Matthews, 
Assistant Director, Division of Ex- 
tension Research and Training, Fed- 
eral Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture; Wilbur 
C. Munnecke, Vice President and 
Business Manager, The Chicago 
Sun-Times; and Paul H. Sheats, As- 
sociate Director, University Exten- 
sion, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

The Director of the Fund’s Lead- 
ership Training Awards Program is 
Robert J. Blakely. Inquiries and re- 
quests for applications for the 1957- 
1958 awards should be addressed to 
Ronald Shilen, Executive Secretary, 
Leadership Training Awards Pro- 
gram, The Fund for Adult Education, 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. Grant recipients for 
1956-57 are listed on p. 30. 


AEA Sets Up Materials 
Center for Teachers of 
Foreign-Born Adults 

For the first time, materials for 
teaching English and citizenship to 
foreign-born adults will be collected 
and made available in a national re- 
pository. 

“Efforts to make functioning citi- 
zens of aliens and newly-made citi- 


zens began as far back as 1865,” says 
the February, 1956 issue of Helps in 
its announcement of the new mate- 
rials center,” (but) it was not 
until the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury that texts for teaching English 
to the foreign-born began to appear.” 

From 1934 to 1940 many teachers 
engaged in more or less self-directed 
efforts to supply themselves with the 
necessary tools of teaching, but last 
year the AEA’s Section on Education 
for the Foreign-Born went to work 
on the problem of developing a cen- 
tral source for materials, research, 
and the gathering of research prob- 
lems. 

A Materials Center for Teachers of 
Foreign-Born Adults has now been 
established at Teachers’ Library, 
Donnell Regional Branch, The New 
York Public Library, 50 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. Persons 
who have relevant materials are in- 
vited to send one or two copies to the 
new Center, care of Miss Esther 
Gorey. 

The AEA Section on Education for 
the Foreign-Born announces that it 
looks forward to setting up similar 
centers in other parts of the country. 
Interested people are asked to get in 
touch with Dr. Henry Nugent, State 
Supervisor of Adult Education, State 
Department of Education, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


Ebony Features Ambrose Caliver 


Under the headline, “Educator 
Plans Program of three R’s for 13 
Million Unschooled U.S. Adults”, the 
March Ebony carries a three-page 
picture story on Ambrose Caliver, 
first chief of the recently-formed 
Adult Education Section of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Dr. Caliver is 
the Chairman of the AEA’s Section 
on Fundamental Education. 


@® The West Texas Council on Adult 
Education has evolved something 
new in regional conference planning. 
At the organization’s Midwinter 
Forum five committees were formed 
by people throughout the region with 
interest in youth and family prob- 
lems, aging in our society, schools 
for tomorrow, nurturing the heritage 
of West Texas, and understanding 
international relations. Following the 
White House Conference Plan, 
roundtable conferences in local com- 
munities were held in February, 
March, and April followed by re- 
gional meetings. 
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@ A “special grass-roots approach 
to problems of comprehensive com- 
munity planning was tried in Akron, 
Ohio, April 25-28 at the First Annual 
Spring Planning Assembly sponsored 
by the Institute for Civic Education, 
the Adult Education Foundation, the 
Akron Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Area Development Committee. 

The idea was to put all of the ma- 
jor community, neighborhood, and 
area development problems into one 
basket for examination and discus- 
sion by the citizens. Citizen groups 
from several counties, townships, 
cities, and neighborhoods sent dele- 
gates to the Assembly. Experts were 
on hand to lend advice on problems 
of a technical nature. 


@ Two hundred people attended this 
year’s conference of the recently- 
formed Missouri Valley Adult Edu- 
cation Association, which met in 
March in Kansas City. The delegates 
examined ways to develop and pro- 
mote adult education programs to 
serve community groups. Officers 
elected for the coming year were: 
Paul Greer, President; Roderick B. 
Peck, Vice-President; and Paxton B. 
Price, Secretary-Treasurer. 


@® March 22, 23, 24 were the dates of 
the 11th Annual Mountain Plains 
Adult Education Conference, held 
this year in Colorado Springs. Theme 
of the meeting was, “Round-up of 
Human Resources for Community 
Action”. 


® The Illinois Adult Education Asso- 
ciation held an Annual Conference in 
Monticello, March 16-17, in co-oper- 
ation with the University of Illinois 


@® The 35th annual Washington's 
birthday Conference of the American 
Labor Education Service was held 
February 25-26 at the New School 
for Social Research in New York. 
Approximately 150 labor educators, 
trade union personnel, academic and 
community representatives attended 
the conference to discuss the educa- 
tional challenges and opportunities 
arising from the AFL-CiO merger. 


@® The NEA-ALA Joint Committee 
has planned a cooperative summer 
study-tour for librarians to the li- 
brary capitals of Europe. The itiner- 
ary will include Scotland, England, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland. 


@ Issue No. 1 of the News Letter of 
the Association of University Eve- 
ning Colleges appeared in January. 
The Editor is Maurice F. X. Dono- 
hue. Od 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. Three project proposals for which 
the Association will seek outside financial support were 
approved by the AEA Executive Committee at its March 9-11 
meeting. The first of these projects is concerned with 
the improvement of the graduate curriculum and the estab- 
lishment of a personnel information exchange for profes- 
Sional development of the adult education field. MThe 
second is a leadership training program for work with the 
aging. The third project is for the further stimulation 
of liberal adult education in the public schools. 

Plans were approved for the AEA's annual conference 
to be held November 10-12, 1956, in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

The Executive Committee stated that while the Asso- 
iation is not uninterested in securing as members per-= 
ons who are purely consumers of adult education, the 
Association will direct its membership recruitment ac- 
tivities toward the following groups: first, full-time 
adult educators and professional workers in related fields 
who are concerned with the education of adults: second, 
professional workers who are performing part-time roles 
in the education of adults; and third, other persons who 
work full or part-time at organizing, administering, or 
conducting adult education activities. 

The general mission of the Association's Field De- 
velopment Program, the Executive Committee agrees, is to 
bring about cooperative relationships among all individ- 
uals and organizations involved in the education of adults, 
in order that they can more effectively assess the needs 
for adult education in their areas and plan jointly to use 
their resources to meet theSe needs. The ultimate ob- 
jective is the development of a strong national movement 
with local, state, and regional roots. 

The Committee was gravely concerned about a projected 
budgetary deficit in this year's operation. Measures 
taken for its reduction will be reported in a future issue. 

The Executive Committee accepted a tuition scholar- 
Ship for an AEA member to attend the summer laboratory at 
Bethel, Maine, sponsored by the National Training Labo- 
ratories. Any member interested in applying for this 
Scholarship should write Malcolm Knowles, AEA Administra- 
tive Coordinator, 743 North Wabash, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

A good deal of attention at this meeting was given to 
improving the internal operation of the Committee. 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS. A most effective way for 
AEA members to take part in shaping the programs and pol- 
icies of the Association is by helping to formulate the 
recommendations and resolutions for the 1956 Delegate 
Assembly, which meets Nov. 10-13 in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Individual members, committees, and sections, local, 
State, and regional councils and associations, and other 
formal and informal groups of adult educators are encour- 
aged to consider such questions as AEA purposes, services 
to members, patterns of organization, publications, and 
program. Ideas in the form of recommendations or resolu- 
tions may be submitted to Mrs. Evelyn M. Lewis, AEA Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Adult Education Council of Denver, Den- 
ver Public Library, Denver 3, Colorado. 

Each resolution or recommendation should be type- 
written and submitted on a separate page containing the 
Subject of the resolution, the name and address of the 

continued on page 31 
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BLOCK 
THAT 
BLIGHT! 


Block organization is successfully 
attacking the physical blight of 
deteriorating neighborhoods . 
and the social blight called apathy. 


BY MEL JEROME RAVITZ 


Citizen participation in commu- 
nity organization, if democratically 
organized, can enable communities to 
begin an attack not only on physical 
blight, but also on the social blight 
called apathy. 

The presence of this social blight, 
amply attested by surveys, is also dis- 
cernible in the behavior of large 
numbers of people for example, 
their voting behavior, their union 
meeting attendance, their P.T.A. or 
civic association participation in a 
society that presumes to be demo- 
cratic, this condition of pervasive 
apathy constitutes a major social 
problem. The democracy we aspire 
to can develop only with vigorous 
participation by most of its citizens, 
and since the development of our 
vast urban complexes over the past 
75 years, this citizen participation has 
been waning. 

In the light of this condition of 
abundant citizen indifference, it is 
significant that the United States 
Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 
560, calls for citizen participation as 


MEL J. RAVITZ, instructor in 
sociology at Wayne University, is 
Staff Psychologist for the Detroit 
Plan Commission, and Director of 
Community Organization for the 
Detroit Committee for Neighbor- 
hood Conservation and Improved 
Housing. 


a condition for approving any city's 
request for urban renewal subsidy. 

Whatever may have been the mo- 
tivation for this provision, it comes 
as a long step forward. Citizen par- 
ticipation, if interpreted and encour- 
aged in terms of block and neighbor- 
hood organization, can become a ful- 
crum with which urban residents can 
improve some of the conditions un- 
der which they live. 

It encourages them to join hands 
with neighbors they never saw or 
never fully recognized as persons. If 
it is seriously fostered by cities seek- 
ing urban renewal funds, citizen par- 
ticipation of this genuinely grass- 
roots variety can help Americans re- 
affirm the vitality of a democratic 
society. 


urban conservation 
in city X 


This article seeks to describe one 
city’s efforts to organize the citizens 
of a single neighborhood in its initial 
urban conservation program. Urban 
conservation is the name now being 
applied to efforts by cities to prevent 
the spread of blight by an organized 
effort to replan whole areas, to im- 
prove the physical environment, and 
at the same time encourage residents 
of these areas to make private im- 
provements on their own property. 

On the basis of the description of 


this one city’s conservation efforts, a 
second purpose of this article is to 
highlight a few points that may be 
helpful for community organization 
activity in other areas. Finally, and 
perhaps most important, this paper 
attempts to suggest some testable 
hypotheses in the field of community 
organization. 

The particular city in question 
launched its Neighborhood Conser- 
vation program in the spring of 1953 
with the establishment of a steering 
committee composed of citizens and 
city department heads. The commit- 
tee was charged with the responsi- 
bility for making a start. 

With a $50,000 appropriation 
from the city’s legislative body, a 
planning staff was hired. Included 
on this staff were the usual city plan- 
ners, a draftsman, a delineator, a 
stenographer, and, most pertinent 
for this consideration of community 
organization a sociologist. In addi- 
tion to familiarity with social data, 
and an orientation on scientific re- 
search that he was expected to bring, 
this sociologist had another assign- 
ment: the organization of the neigh- 
borhoods that were to be selected for 
conservation replanning. 

After about six months spent in 
gathering essential facts and survey- 
ing the entire residential mass of the 
city, 50 neighborhoods were selected. 
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These were the major conservation 
neighborhoods, so called because 
they possessed various characteristics 
indicating that the tide of blight was 
beginning to touch them. From these 
50 neighborhoods, two were chosen 
as the pilot study areas. 


here was our problem 


Inasmuch as these two neighbor- 
hoods were located on opposite sides 
of the city, it was necessary to select 
one of them in which to work first. 
Some relevant social and economic 
facts about the first selected neigh- 
borhood, as of the summer of 1954, 
were these: it was a 38-block resi- 
dential area containing approximate- 
ly 12,000 people. About 30 percent 
of this population was Negro; the 
rest white. 

The neighborhood was swiftly 
changing, with the white population 
moving out and the Negroes moving 
in; since 1950, the percentage of 
Negroes had increased six-fold. The 
white population that remained had 
an average age of over 40; the Negro 
families moving in were younger. 
About 30 percent of the population 
consisted of children under 18 years 
old. There were two elementary 
schools within the area, one of which 
also included the seventh and eighth 
grades. A high school serving the 
neighborhood and the surrounding 
community was located at the south- 
ern boundary of the neighborhood. 

There were seven Protestant 
churches, and several others just 
outside the neighborhood. Three of 
these were Negro churches; three 
others had decided to integrate the 
new families. However, an interest- 
ing though not novel idea was at 
work in two of these churches: they 
had decided to retain their church in 
the old neighborhood and attempt 
to integrate the new Negro families, 
but they had also purchased land or 
already built an auxiliary chapel in 
the suburbs in order not to lose those 
members of the congregation who 
had already moved or who hoped to 
move. 

At least one church in the neigh- 
borhood was still undecided whether 
to stay or to move in the face of the 
influx of Negro families. Two Cath- 
olic churches were located just out- 
side the area, one at the southeast 
edge and the other at the northern 
edge. In accord with the concept of 
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the Catholic “parish”, both of these 
churches will doubtless remain and 
seek to absorb the Negro families. 

A community council served this 
neighborhood, although only a few 
persons from the neighborhood were 
represented on the council. A de- 
nominationally supported settlement 
house lay just to the east, and a pub- 
lic recreation center with a small 
playground and two old two-story 
houses was just to the west of the 
area. No neighborhood association 
represented the people of the neigh- 
borhood when the conservation pro- 
gram began. 

The people were predominately 
working class, i.e., people who work 
primarily with things rather than 
with ideas or services. 

These, then, were the important 
social and economic facts of this 
neighborhood as of the early sum- 
mer of 1954. 


the crucial planning stage 


Though it would, perhaps, have 
been preferable to wait until Sep- 
tember to begin the organizing ef- 
fort, circumstances did not permit 
this delay. It was necessary to start 
the organizing activity immediately 
despite the knowledge that summer 
is vacation time and therefore not a 
particularly good period for organ- 
izing. 


Preliminary to the actual organiz- 


ing activity, the appropriate citizen 
subcommittee had advised on the 
citizen-participation aspect of this 
program, and agreement had been 
reached to relate the organizing to 
the particular block unit of the 
neighborhood. These blocks were 
recognized as the basic “grass roots” 
units within which it would be de- 
sirable to work. It may be of interest 
to note that the block unit was here 
defined as both sides of the same 
alley, a rectangular area bounded on 
all four sides by streets. This is some- 
what different from the customary 
definition of block as_ including 
houses facing each other across the 
street. 

The reason for employing this 
back-to-back definition was simply 
this: many of the problems the pro- 
gram sought to resolve were located 
behind the houses in the alley and 
backyards. It seemed desirable, there- 
fore, to seek to develop this block 
unit around-the persons who would 


necessarily be involved in efforts to 
solve these problems. This was done 
despite the recognition that one 
school of sociological thought holds 
that people who face each other are 
more apt to know each other and 
therefore, more apt to work easily 
together in any kind of organization. 

It was mentioned earlier that the 
staff sociologist was responsible for 
organizing the residents of this 
neighborhood. It is pertinent to ob- 
serve that he was the only paid, full- 
time person engaged in this activity. 
Assisting him, however, were social 
service agencies. Though these peo- 
ple had skills in group organization, 
only a few had actually worked in 
the community organization area. 
Moreover, none was fully familiar 
with the means and ends of the over- 
all planning program. It was neces- 
sary to brief these volunteers. Sev- 
eral training sessions were held and 
a tour of the neighborhood was a 
final background feature. 

Each of these volunteer social 
workers was to assist the residents of 
a single block, develop an organized 
block unit complete with appropriate 
officers and active block projects. 
These block projects included such 
group activities as house-painting, 
oil drum removal, alley clean-up, 
porch and fence repair, sidewalk 
maintenance, tree planting, lawn 
care, etc. 

As a first step we got in touch with 
the various formal leaders of ex- 
isting neighborhood and community 
groups. This was deemed important, 
inasmuch as it introduced these for- 


continued on page 27 


Area #1 Conservation Group Meeting 
of Blocks One and Two at the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
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Senior Craftsmen of Oregon offers 
exciting proof that older people can 
work constructiy ely toward the solu- 
tion of their own problems if given 
the opportunity. 

Older people have experience, 
understanding, and time. Like every 
other age group, they may need the 
encouragement and support of the 
community. The community should 
be eager to help them, for the com- 
munity needs their contribution. 

Senior Craftsmen of Oregon had 
its origin during an informal lunch- 
eon attended by eight civic-minded 
women whose conversation empha- 
sized that: 

(1) Many people over 50 years 
of age find it difficult to secure em- 
ployment. 

(2) Many home-makers whose 
children are grown need second 
careers for their mental and physical 


well-being. Some are already widows 


HELEN ZOLLINGER, whose title, 
she insists, can best be expressed 
as “professional volunteer”, is Pro- 
motion Chairman for Senior Crafts- 
men. For 30 years she has “majored 
in home making and minored in 
community activities related to the 
needs of her family’. She resigned 
from the Governor's Committee on 
Children and Youth to devote more 
time to problems of older people, 
giving as her reason, “The most 
important thing we can do for our 
children is to solve some of the 
problems of the older age group, 
because their problems affect every 
age.” This article was prepared 
originally by Mrs. Zollinger for the 
1955 Social Work Forum held in 
San Francisco. 


Eight women met at lunch in 


Portland. A self-help plan they 


THE SENIOR CRAFTSMEN 
OF OREGON 


tL | * talked about has snowballed 
LN into a vigorous state-wide 
ng..4 
aA or ganization. 
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BY HELEN ZOLLINGER 


and need an income. Yet even those 
who have been exceptionally efficient 
home-makers find it almost impos- 
sible to find employment. 

(3) Many of these older men and 
women are excellent craftsmen, able 
to produce beautiful handcrafted 
articles, but unable to find sales out- 
lets for them. 

Before the luncheon was over, an 
idea had developed: Senior Crafts- 
men of Oregon—an organization to 
help its members develop handicraft 
skills and use}them commercially to 
meet their basic needs and to contrib- 
ute to the productivity of the com- 
munity. 

Detailed plans of organization and 
methods of procedure were carefully 
worked out. Community resources 
were analyzed, requests made, and 
promises of assistance received. 


everybody helped 


Altrusa, an organization of busi- 
ness and professional women, agreed 
to provide a part-time bookkeeper. 

The Red Cross gave permission 
for the group to use its Arts and 
Skills Department one day a week, 
and for the Arts and Skills Director 
to give some of her time to its super- 
vision, 

Newspaper and radio stations co- 
operated generously. 

The most outstanding people in 
town seemed eager to assist with the 
progect. A Design Committee was 
formed. It included in its member- 
ship the Art Supervisor of the Port- 
land Public Schools, the Director of 


the Arts and Skills Department of 
the Red Cross, the head of the In- 
terior Decorating Department of a 
large department store, and the Di- 
rector of Oregonian Hostess House. 

From the first, the purpose of 
Senior Craftsmen has been to help 
people develop their own creative 
ability and ideas. However, in order 
to get the project started, the Design 
Committee developed the pattern for 
a little bean bag—Campus Clown— 
made in the colors of nearby high 
schools and colleges. 

Workers appeared as if by magic 
—at first several groups of church 
women working as units to help their 
church budget, then individuals from 
everywhere. The Red Cross work- 
shop bulged with them, not only on 
the day they were supposed to come, 
but all day, every day. 

Many came who needed other 
types of assistance. A committee of 
volunteers was formed to answer the 
telephone and interview people as 
they came in. The Council of Social 
Agencies cooperated by developing 
a “Directory of Opportunities for 
Older People”. 

A Jury Committee of outstanding 
gift-shop owners and craftsmen was 
established to insure uniformly high 
standards. It passes on every article 
before tagging it with the Senior 
Craftsmen label and offering it for 
sale. It soon discovered that grand- 
parents are just as eager for pay 
checks as their grandchildren—and 
sometimes as willing to take short 
cuts in their work to get them! 


adult leadership 
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As workmen started to develop 
their own ideas and bring them in, 
the Jury passed on them, too. Some- 
times an article could be accepted as 
presented ; sometimes the quality of 
work was not of a standard to make 
it salable; sometimes the Jury could 
suggest some other outlet more apt 
to have success in selling it; and 
sometimes it would refer the worker 
to the Design Committee for help in 
improving his article. 

The Design Committee works with 
the individual to help him improve 
his product. A slight change in color 
or design may make an article sala- 
bie. An entirely new use of an old 
skill may meet the demands of the 
modern market. 

A committee of Senior Craftsmen 
secured the cooperation of experts in 
several fields to present a six-weeks 
course in color and design. 


success begets success 


Just about a year after the idea of 
Senior Craftsmen sprang into being, 
members held their first Fall Festival 
and Sale at the Oregonian Hostess 
House. They were totally unprepared 
for the hundreds of high quality ar- 
ticles that came flooding in. 

The success of that festival forced 
the closing of the workshop at the 
Red Cross, even while it demon- 
strated its need. There simply was no 
room for all the people who wanted 
to work, and no one to give the nec- 
essary supervision to so many. Mem- 
bers miss the companionship of 
working together, but Tuesday is still 
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Margaret Retzlaff and her apple dolls. 


“idea day” when everyone brings 
ideas to the Design Committee and 
suggestions to anyone in need. 

The problem of selling hand- 
crafted articles is difficult. Local 
stores have been most cooperative, 
but the customary retail mark-up of 
50 to 100 percent eithet makes the 
article too high priced for the public 
to buy or gives the craftsman too 
little for his effort. One of the Senior 
Craftsmen, long active in women’s 
organizations, had a novel idea. As a 
result, letters including the follow- 
ing statement were sent to 160 or- 
ganizations: 

“Senior Craftsmen of Oregon 
would enjoy bringing to one of your 
group meetings any or all of the 
following: 

1. Speakers on topics of mutual 
interest such as 

Live Long and Like It 
Making Hobbies Pay 

Add Life to Their Years 
Senior Craftsmen of Oregon 

2. An exhibit of Senior Craftsmen 
Handicrafts 

3. A sale of Senior Craftsmen 
articles. 

Articles would be sold at reg- 
ular retail prices. Twenty per- 
cent of the total amount sold to 
the group would be returned to 
the group treasury.” 

In other words, a club acts as a 
retail sales outlet, and receives a re- 
tail sales mark-up, thereby enriching 
its treasury and giving craftsmen 
work. : 

For its first two years, Senior 


Craftsmen had no display or sales 
room. For the past few months, it 
has been renting two small, rear, 
second-floor rooms for $15 a month. 
It is now inviting clubs to come to 
the shop during a week especially 
designated for that club—the club to 
receive the same 20 percent refund 
for its treasury as that formerly given 
for sales at club meetings. 

The programs at club meetings 
have been of tremendous value not 
only to Senior Craftsmen sales, but 
also to the general program of public 
education regarding the problems of 
older adults. 

The upstairs location with no dis- 
play window on the street level 
would be extremely bad if it were 
not for the wonderful community 
cooperation. First Federal Savings 
and Lean, Oregonian Hostess House, 
and Davies Optical Company have 


devoted their large display windows 
repeatedly to Senior Craftsmen ex- 
hibits. The druggist on the corner 
next door to the Senior Craftsmen 
shop goes one step further. He has 
become so interested in Senior Crafts- 
men that he not only gives them 


three-fourths of his window space, 
but enthusiastically acts as a volun- 
teer salesman! 


we come of age 


Early last spring, Senior Crafts- 
men entered a new phase of devel- 
opment, The Portland Junior League 
is now providing a manager and a 
telephone. Since the manager is al- 
ready receiving social security, she is 
able to work for the salary available. 
Until her employment, the staffing 
of the shop and all other work, with 
the exception of the part-time book- 
keeper, had been done by volunteers. 

The originators of Senior Crafts- 
men of Oregon never dreamed that 
the idea suggested during a luncheon 
conversation would snowball so rap- 
idly that they would have to scurry 
to keep ahead of it; that within two 
years they would be officially incor- 
porated as a nonprofit cooperative; 
that within three years, it would take 
them to three national conferences; 
and that it would bring letters of in- 
quiry from people thousands of miles 
away. Senior Craftsmen has been a 
most enriching experience for its 
members, their families, and the 
community. 
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d Gladly Wout 
He Learn... 


W hat happens when adult educators go back to school? 


To find this out, ADULT LEADERSHIP circulated a 


questionnaire. Here is the “feedback”. 


BY RYERSON JOHNSON 


Adult educators favor taking lib- 
eral doses of their own medicine. 

They also feel an urgent need for 
more “professionalism” in their 
field. 

These are but two of the inferences 
drawn from 65 questionnaires cir- 
culated by Adult Leadership to prac- 
titioners who have recently received 
grants for advanced study in the field 
of adult education. 

Most of the educators were recipi- 
ents of study awards from the Fund 
for Adult Education. Some were can- 
vassed by mail, and some interviewed 
in St. Louis last November at the 
Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. 

To the question, “What was the 
nature of your advanced study, and 
by what methods did you carry it 
out?” the answers revealed a wide 
range of subject matter and methods. 
A majority of educators carried on 
their advanced study at universities 
in formal classes and graduate semi- 
nars. Only a few were working to 
fulfill doctor’s or master’s require- 
ments. 

Nearly half of those answering the 
questionnaire mixed their academic 
studies with field work, and more 
than a few devoted their attention 
entirely to field work—interviews 
with leaders in specialized adult edu- 
cation fields, independent study and 
research in adult education activities 
in universities, public schools, 
churches, communities, the United 
Nations, recreation centers, libraries, 


RYERSON JOHNSON is Asso- 
ciate Editor—and sometimes writer 


for Adult Leadership. 


evening colleges, agricultural exten- 
sion, etc. 

Most of the educators expressed 
satisfaction with learning opportuni- 
ties available in the universities they 
attended. A dissenting note was 
sounded by R. J. Pulling, Chief of 
the Bureau of Adult Education, New 
York State Department of Education. 
One of the goals of his advanced 
study was “to allay his fears that 
colleges were not providing oppor- 
tunities to keep leadership trained in 
the field.” His fears were not allayed! 
His advice is to “forget the degrees 
and go where you have to go to get 
what you want.” This, he felt, might 
be inside—but more probably outside 

a set university program. 


who says all goals 
today are selfish? 

The question, “What did you ex- 
pect to get out of going back to 
school?” as might have been ex- 
pected, brought answers as varied as 
the personalities and the subject 
matters. But running through all the 
answers was a significant undercur- 
rent. “Social responsibility” sums up 
the attitude with which the educators 
reacted to this question. 

Said Lloyd W. Schram, Director of 
the Division of Adult Education and 
Extension Services at the University 
of Washington: “I expected to com- 
plete my Ph.D. requirements. Fur- 
ther, being convinced that an adult 
educator in a democratic society has 
a great responsibility to that society, 
I was anxious to obtain a far greater 
undestanding and appreciation of the 
political and legal fundaments of 
such a society.” 

Now listen to William W. Clem, 


Director of the Division of Extended 
Services of Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. ‘I was de- 
sirous,” said Mr. Clem, “of develop- 
ing techniques and skills to improve 
our program of Extended Services 
here at Southern University as it 
relates to the improvement of living 
of people in Louisiana.” 

These answers are fair samples of 
twin desires expressed by most of the 
educators. First, a desire to acquire 
some special knowledge, experience, 
or insight. Second, to use this ac- 
quisition to be of service in their 
community, the nation, the world. 

Some of the special competencies 
listed as goals in answer to this ques- 
tion of, “What did you expect to get 
out of going back to school?” are: 

“To gain knowledge in adult edu- 
cation—with special reference to 
work with groups.” 

“To learn more about the phi- 
losophy, methods, and psychology of 
working with adults.” 

“A deeper understanding of the 
organization and functioning of com- 
munity agencies.” 

“Through field experience, to gain 
a better understanding of techniques 
and methods in organizing, training 
lay leaders, financing, and planning 
for community programs.” 

“To establish contacts with leaders 
in the field.” 

“Better techniques for teaching 
and supervising an adult school and 
better knowledge of curriculum ma- 
terials.” 

“Insights into how various uni- 
versities are discharging their respon- 
sibilities in the liberal education of 
adults.” 

“Background to help in preparing 
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educational materials for our exten- 
sion program.” 

“Improved skills in leading group 
discussion, planning, and _ evalua- 
tion.” 

“Study in the areas of sociology 
and adult education with special 
emphasis on program planning and 
democratic processes.” 

“To get more acquainted with the 
literature of adult education and the 
problems of the aging.” 

“To understand more about the 
principles of curriculum develop- 
ment, and to clarify my own prin- 
ciples regarding what kind of a 
philosophy of adult education I, as 
an administrator, should have.” 


they got what they wanted 


To the next question, “Did you get 
what you were looking for?” almost 
everyone said yes. Many volunteered 
such expressions of satisfaction as, 
“definitely yes . . . yes, and more too 
... more than I'd ever hoped for. . . 
a period of personal growth .. . 
exceedingly worth while . . . one of 
the most stimulating and helpful ex- 
periences of my teaching life.” 

Two qualified their answers with 
“partially”. One of these, Mrs. Mar- 
garet R. Law, President of the De 
Kalb, Illinois League of Women 
Voters, qualified it gratifyingly from 
our point of view, “With intensive 
reading from Adult Leadership,” 
said Mrs. Law, “I have filled in the 
gaps.” 

To the question, “Would you rec- 
ommend advanced study as a general 
procedure for adult educators?” there 
was the same affirmative response. 
The reasons were of two kinds. In 
the first category were those who 
said, in substance, that some improve- 
ment was good for everyone. “Edu- 
cators working in the field can so 
easily lost track of what is new,” and 
“it is too dynamic and changing a 
world not to keep studying,” and 
“methods improve constantly, so 
any adult educator must keep up.” 

Stel B. Neumann, New York 
City school-community coordinator, 
caught the sense of the answers well: 
“As a means of keeping up with new 
theories and practice, advanced study 
would seem to be desirable; for pro- 
fessional growth, essential.” 

Lloyd Schram remarked that, 
“Adult educators themselves must 
be educated before they can seek to 


may, 1956 


educate others. We must,” he said, 
“live up to the principle in which 
we so thoroughly believe—namely, 
that learning should engage our life- 
long attention.” 

George E. Brown, Jr., job analyst 
for the city of Los Angeles, put it 
this way: “To meet the challenge of 
continuing and accelerating change 
in modern society, an increasing 
amount of time and effort must be 
spent in learning activities. For an 
adult educator who must help others 
meet the problems of change, ad- 
vanced study is a critically important 
need.” 

And from Roger W. Axford, Vice- 
president of Shimer College, Mount 
Carroll, Illinois: “Whatever his field 
of specialization, advanced study 
gives the adult educator an oppor- 
tunity to see the breadth of the field 
and to develop a philosophy of edu- 
cation, or to deepen it.” 

A second—and the largest—classi- 
fication of answers to this question 
emphasized the need for developing 
specific skills, sensitivities, and 
knowledge in the field of adult edu- 
cation and human relations. 


back door entrance 


Significant mention was made by 
many of the urgent need for building 
a professional cadre of adult educa- 
tors. There was fairly general agree- 
ment that adult educators by and 
large had come to their profession 
accidentally, and that it was time to 
do something about it. 

“Most adult educators,” said 
Aaron DeKosky, Director of Public 
School Adult Education in New Jer- 


sey, “drift into the field from ele- 
mentary, secondary, or higher edu- 
cation through the ‘back door’. 
Procedure and execution of job is 
by trial and error. Advanced study 
would put the novice in adult educa- 
tion on a more secure basis.” 

Here is a sampling of statements 
bolstering this contention. 

Carroll D. Clark, Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology at the 
University of Kansas: “A growing 
professional force around the rela- 
tively small cadre of workers actually. 
trained in adult education is vital to 
the movement.” 

William W. Clem: “Most of us 
engaged in adult education activities 
have had little formal training in this 
important field. To understand the 
scope and significance of the broad 
field of adult education, a systematic 
course of instruction is desirable.” 

A. Frederick Bunge, Principal at 
Northwest Adult School, San Diego, 
California, Unified Schools: “Most 
adult educators are not trained for 
their work. They are secondary 
schoolmen or women who unexpect- 
edly found great opportunities in the 
field of adult education.” 

William J. Priest, President of the 
American River Junior College in 
California: “The growth of adult 
education has been uncoordinated. 
There is great need to evaluate what 
we ate doing against sound criteria. 
Contact with leaders in the field gives 
insight and points up new goals and 
ways to achieve them.” 

Russell Kleis, who is studying in 
Chicago now, and was formerly on 
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"Quick, Miss MacAllister! Check the script!" 
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... And Gladly Teach 


Based on an interview with GRAZELLA P. SHEPHERD, Director, Cleveland College General Education Division, and 


VIRGINIA BARRUS, Women’s 


In many communities “teacher 


shortage” is as much a problem fo1 
the adult school as for the elemen- 
tary school, but Western Reserve’s 
Cleveland College is working out a 
way to lick it. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Women’s A 
Cleveland College, an organization 
dedicated to furthering adult educa- 
tion, and the leadership of Mrs. 
Arthur Shepherd of Cleveland Col- 
lege, it has organized “Leaders for 
Continuing Education”, a program 
through which lay men and women 


ociation of 


are recruited and trained to teach 
informal, liberal courses for adults. 

The program, which is now en- 
tering its second year, generated out 
of the simultaneous needs for two 
organizations and the community- 
The Women’s Association, 
which for 15 years had been con- 


at-large. 


ducting an educationally and finan- 
cially 
interested adults, was looking for an 
additional 
value in which to sink its energies, 
just at the point when Mrs. Shep- 


profitable lecture series for 


project of educational 


herd was looking for teachers for 
the Cleveland College adult pro- 
gram. And both were convinced 
that there were 
Cleveland with mature interests in 


many people in 


some special field—either their voca- 
tion or hobby 
portunity to 


who needed the op- 
express themselves 
through teaching. 

3ut how were these people to be 
found and trained? 

The Women’s Association took 
project—all re- 
sponsibility for the volunteer aspect 


on—as an official 


of the program in relation to the 
College. Its members formed a Re- 
cruitment Committee, and set out to 
build a list of people who had some 
special 
orientation, they 
of teaching. They did not require 
that the recruits be 


interest which, with some 
might be capable 
experts, but 
determined that they must be ma- 
could 


a zest ror iearning—not 


ture, friendly people who 
create ’ 
through 


presentations — but 


lectures or 


own enthusiasm for their subject 
matter. ‘ ‘hey looked for older peo- 
ple retiring from positions in which 
they had accumulated proficiency 
and wisdom, avocationally 
interested in the liberal arts, and 
people who had an eye out for what 


— 
people 


10 


Association of Cleveland College. 


Four “teachers-to-be" get ready to 
explore semantics in the Cleveland 
Leaders for Continuing Education 
Program. 


they could learn. The Recruitment 
Committee suggested people to the 
College, which made the invitation 
to those selected. 

It was decided that an intensive, 
exploratory institute, which could 
charge its participants with enthu- 
siasm and courage for the job, might 
be the right kick-off for training the 
new teachers. A weekend work- 
shop was planned, with Margaret 
Mead, Henry Steele Commager, and 
S. I. Hayakawa as workshop lead- 
ers. Twenty-five trainees were to 
participate. Each of the workshop 
leaders was to lecture for 45 min- 
utes on the significance of continu- 
ing education and the areas of ex- 
open to adult 
Then the trainees were to 
break up into three small discussion 
groups—one with each 
that by the end of the 
each of the 


ploration curious 


minds. 


leader—so 
vorkshop 
leaders and 
vould have an opportunity to ex- 
with one another. 
Members of the Women’s Associa- 
tion Education Committee were to 


be recorders for each of the discus- 


rainees 


change ideas 


sion groups. 

Mrs. Shepherd knew that such a 
Con- 
a proposal was submitted 
to the Cleveland Foundation, asking 
for money for two purposes: to train 
leaders and to study methods of 
recruitment of leaders and students. 
The proposal asked for $20,000 for 
three years. The award from the 
‘leveland Foundation was $6,000 for 
one year, with the privilege of com- 
ing back. 


program would cost money. 
sequently, 


At the workshop a number of 
concepts were pinned down which 
became the basis for the developing 
character of the program. It was 
agreed that the overall goals of the 
project should be training for ac- 
curate reading and creative listening 
for responsible speech. The trainees 
were to choose something they were 
interested in teaching as the partic- 
ular subject through which to pursue 
these goals. Henry Steele Com- 
mager emphasized the potentialities 
for learning in efforts to understand 
one seminal book or seminal person 
from the standpoint of many causes 
and effects. 

It was agreed that the method 
of further training beyond the work- 
shop should be the actual leader- 
ship of two experimental “training 
classes”, before the courses were 
formally announced in the Cleve- 
land College Bulletin. Margaret 
Mead helped the trainees solve the 
problem of finding their “guinea 
pigs” by suggesting the concept of 
the “responsible friend”. The idea 
was this: The leaders would be too 
busy training themselves, and per- 
haps a little too shy, to take on the 
responsibility for recruiting their 
own students and keeping up with 
the necessary clerical work. The 
leaders were therefore to ask an 
interested person—‘a_ responsible 
friend”—to ask his friends if they 
might be interested in joining a 
“living-room class” to learn about 
whatever the subject was and to 
participate in a teacher-training ex- 
periment with Cleveland College. 
The “responsible friend” was also to 
agree to act as secretary for the class. 
The Recruitment Committee of the 
Women’s Association also volun- 
teered to help find students for train- 
ing. 

The first institute was held in 
April, 1955, and since that time 16 
training classes have been held. The 
January, 1956, Bulletin of Cleveland 
College announced the classes of the 
first trainees who completed the 
training process. The subjects taught 
and the methods used have varied 
as widely as the interests and per- 
sonalities of the training leaders 
(with the exception that a ground 
rule of the program is that any texts 
used are not to cost more than 35 


continued on page 32 
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The Community in Council 
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National Organizations in Council 


Lois R. McCarthy 


The Strength—and Weakness— 
Gt ROUEN Sk har bee ba ees 
Alvin Zander 


Making the Representative Council 
Effective 
Abbott Kaplan 


next month's workshop: 


Presented in a framework which illustrates the 
method of scientific research in the elusive area 
of human relations, our Workshop in June throws 


NEW LIGHT ON LEADERSHIP 


It might fairly be said that the aim of any group 
is to get the task done with the most satisfaction 
for the group members. To achieve this aim is a 
leadership responsibility. 
Seven experts, accordingly, will discuss: 

Why people take leadership 

The twin tasks of leadership 

Leadership and group achievement 

The leader you elected—and the one you didn't 

Understanding your group 

Reward and coercion 


Five research findings that will strengthen your 
leadership and/or teaching 


REPRESENTATIVE COUNCILS 
IN ACTION 


introduction 


“One from many” is the apt slogan of the United 
States of America. It points to the formation of one 
nation from several states which yet retain their identity 
and, in many matters, their autonomy. Without strain- 
ing, the slogan symbolizes equally well the processes of 
representative democracy by which the several states and 
the federal republic itself are governed. And by extend- 
ing its application to the area of non-governmental af- 
fairs, “one from many” can symbolize the cooperation 
of voluntary groups as they devise instruments to co- 
ordinate activities and concert plans. 

Yet the slogan is too simple. Neither on the con- 
stitutional nor governmental level, and still less on the 
level of voluntary organization, does the unity of the 
whole completely triumph over the multiplicity and 
diversity of the parts. 

Whether we consider this lack of unity fortunate 
or unfortunate in the political sphere, it is certainly in- 
evitable with respect to the representative councils in 
which private organizations and agencies seek to express 
and further common interests. For such councils do not 
have any jurisdiction over their constituents. Coopera- 
tion is always voluntary and secession is always possible. 
The problems they face are not those of protecting the 
autonomy or “rights” of their constituents, but of achiev- 
ing enough mutuality of interest and commonality of 
purpose to make cooperation meaningful and effective. 

Taken together, the articles in this Workshop de- 
scribe, analyze, diagnose, and prescribe remedies for 
many of the difficulties inherent in the operation of 
councils of representatives. Organizations send repre- 
sentatives to such bodies as adult education councils, 
welfare associations, chambers of commerce, uplift 
leagues, planning commissions, citizens’ councils, com- 
munity chests, trades and labor councils, citizens’ ad- 
visory committees, etc, 

Such representative bodies have an increasingly im- 
portant place in our educational and community life. 
How can they more effectively identify and advance 
common interests of the diverse groups they represent? 

It is this question that, in one form or another, 
occupies the authors of the following articles. The first 
three (McClusky, Despres, and McCarthy) analyze the 
workings of representative councils at the community, 
city, and national levels. Zander offers a diagnosis of 
problems typical of such councils and suggests some 
preventive measures. Finally, Kaplan outlines some 
strategic considerations in the development of effective 
councils.—R.S. Oo 
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COMMUNIT 
IN COUNCIL 


The council is a powerful 
instrument for citizen 
action — but it must be 
alert to combat three 
typical weaknesses. 


BY HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, and Consultant in Adult Education at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was the first President (1951-52) of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. He is currently 
working with community councils in the University of 
Michigan's program in community adult education. “In 
the last 17 years,” he informs us, “197 communities 1n 
Michigan have at some time had a community council.” 


the workshop 


Just because a person is a member of the Farm 
Bureau, or the Chamber of Commerce, or the AFL-CIO, 
or a Rotarian, etc. (with all due respect for the sub- 
stantial virtues of these and similar groups), is no guat- 
antee that he understands what a community council 
tries to do, or, in case he understands, that he gives a 
hoot about helping a council do what it is trying to do. 

The writer has seen the kiss of death conferred on 
many councils simply because no one has raised any 
question about the qualifications of the strange assort- 
ment of delegates who turned out for the first meeting. 
It was often the first and next to the last meeting of 
the council, the last being devoted to an interment of 
the organizational remains. 

Part of the solution for this state of affairs is con- 
tained somewhere in the process of selection. The com- 
munity council is one of the most pretentious exhibits 
in the local arena of community organization. Theoreti- 
cally it is the community in council. Practically, it seeks 
to achieve a broad representation of the public interest 
through a membership composed of delegates from rel- 
evant organizations and agencies. While a large number 
of people, often a majority, belong to no organization 
whatever, the aggregate memberships of a community 
provide sufficient leadership from which most of the 
participants in civic activity may be recruited. 

It is our task here to examine the behavior of organi- 
zational representatives in a community council. It is 
our hope that some analysis will suggest ways by which 
their performance may be improved. 

As we have suggested, the success of council mem- 
bership depends to a large extent on who the represen- 
tative is. Membership in an organization is not per se 
an iron-clad assurance of competence in council affairs. 
On the other hand, it should not be too much to expect 
a representative of an organization appointed to mem- 
bership on a community council to have some interest 
in the objectives and program of the council, and to 
possess in a modest degree, one, two, or more of the 
skills essential for making his interest productive. 


what is a council anyhow? 


Another factor related to the success of a council 
is the clarity of the picture which the representative has 
about what a council is and how it operates. 

With what kinds of problems does the council deal ? 
Are they problems of recreation, health, employment? 
What segments of the population are targets of the 
council’s program? Do they include racial and ethnic 
minorities, young and old, men and women, farmers 
and city people? 

How does the council operate? Does the member- 
ship work as a single body? Or is there a series of 
small working committees which report to a Town 
Meeting for an annual program review? 

Is the council primarily a study or an action body, 
or does it mix both study and action in about equal 
amounts? More specifically, does it collect its own facts, 
ask volunteers to conduct its own interviews, choose its 
own topics for investigation, with or without the advice 
of consultants? And if it goes into action, does it act 
directly through the council membership, or indirectly 
through such agencies as the Board of Education, local 


adult leadership 
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government, library committee, health board, and Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which have an official and often legal 
responsibility for action? 

The representative of an organization coming fresh 
to a council may not know enough even to ask questions 
like the ones listed above, and if he does, he probably 
knows few of the answers. 

Another difficulty arises from the frequent failure 
of a delegate to exploit the resources of his organiza- 
tion as he contributes his own membership to the pro- 
gram of the council. In a sense this is the complemen- 
tary side of the preceding point. There we opined that 
a delegate frequently knows little about the community 
council. Here we argue that in effect the delegate knows 
little about his own organization. While this is not al- 
ways true, our point is that the delegate is either un- 
aware of the assets of his group, or does not know how 
to bring them to bear on the council’s program. 

For example, the membership of an association is 
often an ideal audience for building council support, 
and yet in the experience of the writer the delegate 
rarely keeps his fellow members informed about what 
actions are taken at council meetings. Again, suppose 
that the community needs volunteers for a self-survey, 
a speaker for a public campaign, equipment for a proj- 
ect, or access to a key community leader. It is highly 
probable that the answer to these and similar needs re- 
sides somewhere in the delegate’s organization. 


the network is wide 

Another kind of asset inherent in the structure of 
organized groups is the network of communication af- 
forded by the multiple memberships of its members, and 
the lines of its state and national affiliations. These net- 
works are potential gates to a wide range of practice 
in other localities which could lead to new insight for 
the work of the council at home. What have other com- 
munities done? What mistakes have they made? What 
achievements do they celebrate? What procedures have 
they tested? 

Light on these questions might emerge from an 
inquiry beginning with the members of a delegate’s or- 
ganization, and moving through their multiple connec- 
tions to state and national headquarters. Few people 
completely grasp the wide scope of relationships which 
the activities of organizations involve. By virtue of his 
membership, a delegate can pick up the trail of these 
relationships with assurance that somewhere along the 
route he will discover unsuspected resources for the 
work of the council. 

To give sharper focus to the preceding discussion 
we offer the following summary: At its productive best 
the genius of the community council is two-fold. It aims 
to achieve a togetherness of operation among the 
agencies of a community, and at the same time to secure 
the advantage which accrues to council and agency when 
both are engaged in constructive interaction. Both out- 
comes are more likely to be attained when the delegate 
knows enough about council procedure to facilitate the 
process of inter-agency cooperation, and enough about 
the inter-relationships of the council and his organiza- 
tion to decide what each can productively contribute to 
the other. 


may, 1956 


where's your loyalty? 

The next look at the difficulties of the representative 
council confronts us with problems of perspective and 
loyalties. When a delegate joins the membership of a 
community council he must lift his sights to new per- 
spectives and widen his loyalties to include larger seg- 
ments of the population. Whether we like it or not, 
no organization contains all elements of a community 
within the range of its membership. Memberships occupy 
typically lower, middle, or upper positions in the status 
structure of the community. Some groups are primarily 
religious, others economic, and others recreational, etc., 
in purpose. Because of this elementary fact no organi- 
zation can speak for the community as a whole. 

Whatever else a council is, it is not provincial. In 
both program and population goals, it is potentially as 
comprehensive as the community itself. This fact the 
delegate must soon learn to accept, if not enjoy, if he is 
going to help the council make its distinctive contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of community life. 


° 
our very fuzzy friend 

Thus far we have discussed a number of factors 
bearing on the success of a council. We have indicated 
that an interest in the council’s program, a knowledge 
of how the council and an organization can help each 
other, and a perspective which transcends group bound- 
aries may help a representative maximize his contribu- 
tion to a council’s performance. These factors are highly 
inter-related, so much so that any effort to establish 
priorities among thenr would be academic and unfruit- 
ful. But it wiil advance our purposes if we can point 
out what happens when these elements are absent, or 
are possessed by a representative in only a slight degree. 

One consequence is the innocuous member. He is 
neither hot nor cold. He just sits. You can hear him 
talk at the first meeting somewhat as follows: 

“I don’t know why I came, or what this affair is 
all about. I had a phone call from our president to rep- 
resent her at the meeting tonight, so here I am.” 

Then after a year: “I still haven’t a very clear idea 
about what the council is supposed to do, and what my 
job as a member is. They tell me that I should give a 
report to my organization.” 

Our innocuous representative may be a fine per- 
son, but he never grows in council proficiency. As a 
member he is a drag on his colleagues. And worse, he 
has no instructions to pass on to his successor, for he 
has acquired little experience. 


the jealous agency 

Another liability is an attitude of defensiveness on 
the part of organizations when they attempt to relate 
their interests to the program of the council. This atti- 
tude is revealed in a number of ways. It may appear as 
resistance to setting aside dates for a community event. 
It may consist of an unwillingness to co-sponsor proj- 
ects of importance to the community at large. It may 
lead to withdrawal of support from activities long iden- 
tified with the council. In extreme cases it may explode 
in public opposition without the courtesy of consulta- 
tion with council officials. 

At the least, the attitude of the organization may 
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be so defensive that its representative is unable to lead 
his fellow members into a larger identification with the 
community, 


the independent council 


On the other hand—and this is our third conse- 
quence—sometimes representatives act so independently 
of their organizations that the council they have formed 
becomes an agency in itself relatively detached from the 
constituent groups out of which it was originally com- 
posed. Perhaps the program of the council demands so 
much attention that the delegate must divert time from 
that formerly given to his supporting organization. Per- 
haps his new colleagues on the council afford such an 
attractive opportunity to explore new orbits of com- 
munity life that for a period he leaves his old club 
members alone. 

Whatever the cause, the council tends to become 
another and separate organization. It drifts away from 
the function of stimulating and working through ex- 
isting agencies, It inclines more and more to procedures 
of direct action on problems of its own selection. 

This is not all loss. The council is still voluntary; 
it still refuses to grind the ax of special interests; it is 
still concerned with issues community-wide in scope. 
But it has lost its distinctive feature as a body repre- 
sentative of, working with, and to a degree dependent 
on, the groups from which the membership of the 
council was originally recruited. 


what to do about it? 


Che answer to the three consequences we have just 
described lies somewhere in a program of training. 
Training is no cure-all. As stated earlier, proper selec- 
tion, too, is essential. But after he is selected, the best 
attack on the innocuous. member, the jealous agency, 
the council that wants to go its own way, is instruction. 

It is proposed therefore that as a prerequisite to 
council participation, a representative should learn some- 
thing about how councils work. Particularly, he should 
be briefed concerning the kind of council he is joining, 
its history of success and failure, how it is financed, what 
decisions the council faces, and what his responsibilities 
are. At least one, if not two, two-hour sessions should 
be required, 

raining, however, should not stop with induction. 
It should be recurring, based largely on periodic evalu- 
ations, after, for example, six to 12-month intervals, 
and designed to repair the defects and to extend the 
achievements revealed by the evaluations. 

We would expect no miraculous solutions. But we 
would expect to spot the incompetent, turn the innocu- 
ous into a participant, add strength to the weak, and 
help all to be more productive, 

In theory and often in fact, the council is a pow- 
erful instrument for citizen action, due in large part to 
the representative character of its membership. 

In summary, let us say that we have attempted to 
point out some problems of the council. At the same 
time we have outlined some conditions for its success, 
and have indicated that the key to the achievement of 
these conditions is contained in the appropriate selec- 


tion and training of its members, OO 
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This is the constant problem: to 
obtain action in the interests of the 
whole city — without sacrificing the 
interests of the parts. Voluntary 
groups can learn much from seeing 
< . . . . * 
how this conflict is dealt with by 
a law-making body. 
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BY LEON M. DESPRES 


Everyone with organizational experience recognizes 
the problem. In one sense it is an ethical problem. 
The delegate asks to what extent he ought to support 
the part against the whole; the group must decide 
how far to elevate the whole over the part. In another 
sense it is a problem of organization and calls for 
careful establishment of constitutional forms and 
procedures, and conscientious attention to functioning. 

Among unselfish people there is a tendency to 
conclude that the best interests of the whole require 
a subordination of the particular interest of the part. 
In general, the conclusion is valid—in any group the 
part must give up something in order to share in a 
greater good for the whole. But I would like also to 
stress a converse idea. Very often, there is a gain in the 
general well-being when the representatives of the part 
insist on recognition of their special viewpoint. It may 
be the key to advancement of general interest. 

For example, if the representative of the X ward 
insists that he will not tolerate a municipal garbage 
dump in his ward, despite the general need, a bitter 
fight may end in construction of a modern incinerator, 
which might advance the general welfare far more than 
an open garbage dump. 


in Chicago, for example 

In Chicago’s city government we have the problem 
before us in very clear terms. Without party label on 
the ballot, 50 wards each elect an alderman to the 


LEON M. DESPRES, a lawyer, is alderman of Chicago's 
fifth ward. 
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City Council which then exercises its powers over the 
various wards and the city as a whole. The city as a 
whole elects a party candidate as mayor, who has city- 
wide executive functions, presides over the City Council, 
and has veto power over City Council action unless two- 
thirds of the aldermen overrule him. For more than 20 
years, no mayor has exercised the veto power. 

The voters who elect the alderman want him to 
represent the interests of their ward, and they want him 
to represent the interests of the whole city in which the 
ward shares; but they do not want him to subordinate 
the ward’s interest unless they can see and understand 
that the ward’s share in the general gain is at least 
equal to the w ard’s particular loss. Here is the constant 
problem of the alderman. 

An alderman must be faithful to the voters who 
elect him. The very fact that the alderman was first 
elected means that he impressed the voters with his 
willingness to be faithful to them; and, although he has 
a four year tenure, each alderman looks to the next 
election at which he must stand on his record of faith- 
fulness so as to bring about either his own re-election or 
the election of his successor. Thus the problem for the 
alderman is ethical and moral, and it is also empirical 
and political. In varying degrees, which change with the 
amount of power in the central body, the problem is 
essentially the same in every representative body. 

Take the matter of public housing. Chicago urgently 
needs housing. It urgently needs low cost housing. As 
a great air, rail, water, and highway center, its grow- 
ing factories and services demand more labor. New 
in-migrants are essential to the growth of industries, 
but provide a permanent group that must be housed. 
Adequate private housing is unavailable, and available 
private housing is often substandard and dangerous to 
public health. 

State and federal funds, which have been little 
enough, have been available to Chicago for public 
housing. The general good of the city would appear to 
demand the utmost use of all available funds. Never- 
theless, during the past 10 years the City Council has 
not voted to obtain all available funds. In some wards 
voters believe that public housing will bring Negroes 
and Latin-Americans into the ward. Therefore, some 
aldermen have voted against public housing unless it 
goes to another alderman’s ward. In other wards, where 
voters feel that public housing, even in another ward, 
may lead to public housing in their own ward, aldermen 
have sometimes voted against public housing anywhere. 

The result of such careful attention to the wishes 
of the ward voters has been that Chicago’s public 
housing is constructed mainly in wards with substantial 
Negro or Latin-American population. In the 1955 and 
1956 public housing ordinances the sponsors dropped 
every suggested project which met the opposition of 
the alderman of the ward in which it was to be 
located. The result was an agreed-upon but abbreviated 
program which met an urgent deadline. Disagreement 
might have jeopardized all public housing. Did the 
conscientious attention of aldermen to the demands of 
their ward voters advance the general city welfare? 

Zoning regulation is another example of the city- 
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vs.-ward problem. The question arises when ward resi- 
dents want (or oppose) a change in zoning which 
differs from the city-wide plan. I remember a recent 
decision that came before us on whether to change the 
zoning back to “family residence” or let an office 
building go up. Two hundred residents of the area 
came down to ask that the area be reserved for homes. 
They were even prepared to produce money to repay 
the land cost to the owner. Now, the desire of 
home-owners to save home and play space is tremen- 
dously appealing, but the Chicago Plan Commission, the 
body charged with overall city planning, said the land 
ought fairly to be used for the office building. 

Here was a real problem for the aldermen, The land 
involved was at the very tip of ward A; and many of the 
angry home-owners came from ward B. The alderman 
from ward B favored the home-owners’ position, and the 
alderman from ward A supported the Chicago Plan 
Commission and the office building. How is the general 
welfare best served? By following the general plan, 
or by supporting the deep particular feeling for home 
and play space? Is the alderman who fights for home 
and play space rendering a general service by forcing 
greater concern for homes and children? Or does the 
greater service come from the alderman who supports 
the comprehensive plan? 

The problem is not simply ward vs. city, but also 
part vs. whole within the ward. Since ward populations 
average more than 60,000, the alderman must often 
decide which part of the ward represents the greatest 
interest of the ward, or, at least, the interest which he 
will represent. Recently we were asked to approve a 
group of city off-street parking lots which were con- 
sidered vital to a busy outlying business area. The 
alderman of the ward objected to two of them because 
he said they unfairly took away needed housing. Whose 
interests should the City Council protect? The business 
area which said ‘it would decay without the parking? 
Or the immediate residents who objected to moving? 


political devices 


The City Council has developed a number of 
devices for handling the ward-city conflict. In various 
forms, they apply to all similar whole-part conflicts. 
One of them is the doctrine of reciprocal aldermanic 
courtesy. Unless there is some great injury to the general 
interest, the alderman of the ward is given final practical 
judgment on many ward matters, such as enactment of 
driveway permits, carnival approvals, license fee exemp- 
tions, even many zoning changes, and a group of similar 
actions. Would the city interest be better served by a 
general policy on carnivals? Or is it better to leave this 
question to the alderman, who can measure the possible 
relative resentment at (a) refusal to approve a carnival, 
or (b) the hurly-burly of an approved carnival? In any 
event, disregard of the aldermanic courtesy may lead to 
considerable confusion. It is an effective device. 

Another control device is the influence of the mayor. 
Since he is elected by a city-wide vote, he may some- 
times be more sensitive to city-wide interests than a 
particular alderman; and of course, he may be more 
oblivious to particular needs. Generally, the mayor's 
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influence as mayor is toward consideration of broad 
city interests, The threat of a veto, or the actual 
exercise of a veto, means that the mayor and 17 (of 
the 50) aldermen can control City Council action. The 
mayor’s influence would be quite different if he were 
elected by the City Council itself. 

Another control device is the political party. At 
present the Democratic Party includes more than 35 of 
of the 50 aldermen. The Democratic Party is concerned 
over its record not only for ward and city votes, but 
also for county, state, and national votes. On matters of 
party decision, party control is extremely important. 
It may be that public housing would have been totally 
lost in the City Council but for the influence of the 
Democratic Party which had a state and national record 
to maintain; but the local party’s concern was neverthe- 
less not quite strong enough to adopt a full public 
housing program in the City Council, nor to prevent the 
Negro-Latin American pattern which the City Council 
developed. 

In any representative body, the apportionment of 
representation predetermines the outcome of many part 
vs. whole conflicts. Of basic importance in the resolution 
of Chicago’s ward-city problem is the districting of the 
wards which the aldermen represent. State law requires 
redistricting every 10 years, as soon as possible after the 
decennial census, The last redistricting occurred in 1947; 
and the next one is expected in 1957! The populations 
of the current wards in the 1950 census now range from 
52,000 to 108,000, yet each alderman has one vote. 

The new districting will be affected not only by the 
statutory directive to equalize ward populations but also 
by competing desires to assure intra-ward control. These 
considerations may possibly advance general city wel- 
fare indirectly, but certainly not in any direct or visible 
manner. Chicago’s districting problem is the same prob- 
lem every representative body has in defining the bases 
of representation. 

One proposed additional device for governing the 
ward-city conflict has been the possible election of some 
aldermen at large. An official “Chicago Home Rule 
Commission” considered the problem for several years 
and came up with the conclusion: “Either choice—repre- 
sentation of groups other than the entire community 
or acceptance of the entire community as the smallest 
appropriate unit for representation—-carries with it 
certain important consequences.” 

Ward representation brings a large council, “frag- 
mentation of interests’, and the use of aldermen for 
“extensive nonpolicy and nonlegislative functions”. Rep- 
resentation-at-large brings a confusingly long ballot, 
absence of spokesmen for particular groups, and diffi- 
culty for the voter in getting access to government 
through his alderman. The Commission tentatively 
recommended 25 ward and 10 at-large aldermen. Per- 
haps use of the at-large representative, adopted in some 
cities, is a good device for many organizations. 

Although the whole is the sum of its parts, the parts 
have identities which differ from the identity of the 
whole. Wisdom, tolerance, and experimentation are 
necessary to the continuing solution of a problem which 
will always be with us. Without them, both the whole 
and the parts may suffer. oO 
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NATIONAL /\ 
ORGANIZATIONS 
IN COUNCIL 


A report on 
efforts to achieve 
cooperation between 
or ganizations 
different in purpose, 
but all with a 
concern for adult 
education. 


BY LOIS R. McCARTHY 


LOIS R. McCARTHY is Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. The questions she raises here are with her every 
day as she works with representatives of organizations 
which have common interests in adult education. 
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CNO General Assembly session at Atlantic City, 
December 1955. 


In 1952 about 70 of us, as national organization 
representatives, met to set up a plan through which we 
could work together on our organizations’ problems of 
education for the adult. Being organization-minded 
people, we knew a statement of our purpose was essential, 
so it was written and to this day it has served us well: 
“To afford an opportunity for national organizations 
voluntarily to confer, plan, or work together more 
effectively on problems of common concern in adult 
education.” 

We selected a name describing the purpose and our 
anticipated way of operation, and this, too, to this day, 
well represents what we are: the Council of National 
Organizations of the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. 

In general terms, then, we set up a way of operation. 
Each of the national organizations, it was decided, would 
name a representative to the Council who would volun- 
tarily: 

First, do fact-finding to discover what common 
problems there were in our adult education programs; 

Second, meet with others interested in the problems 
to find ways to solve them; 

Third, exchange ideas and material with other 
Organizations so that we would all be up-to-date on new 
developments in adult education; 

Fourth, then bring this new wisdom into our own 
organization’s work to the benefit of each organization 
and, thus, of adult education. 


it's a long-range task 


It sounded so very easy in 1952! Well, it bas been 
to a degree, and will continue to be as we recognize that 
developing mutually advantageous relationships between 
well established organizations is a long-range task, and 
as we avoid letting day-by-day pulls divert us from this 
recognition of the long-pull requirements. There are 
130 organizations now in the Council. Basically, what we 
are trying to do is to establish a community relationship 
between national bodies which will benefit each group's 
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adult education activities and the adult education move- 
ment generally. 

Before looking at the day-by-day problems we en- 
counter in carrying out our long-range operational plan, 
a look at the administrative pattern may be helpful. 
¢ An annual meeting of the Council sets our direction 

and policy. 

An Executive Commitee, made up of persons elected 

from and by the organization representatives, has 

responsibility to carry out plans and policy. It meets 
four times a year. 

Appointed and elected standing committees carry on 

details of Council adminstration—nomination, partici- 

pation, finance. 

Project committees work on solving identified 

problems. 

The Council is staffed by an Executive Secretary and a 

secretarial assistant. 

An early survey of what our organizations were 
doing in adult education turned up more concerns than 
there were organizations. The concerns we isolated for 
activity all related to ways of work. So we started and 
continue projects on these. They include ways of evaluat- 
ing our printed material, analyzing concepts of leader- 
ship appropriate for each organization, using television 
as an extension of our educational programs, and study- 
ing our lines of communication to and from local units. 


identifying common concerns 


As all of this goes on, two facts are evident which 
the Executive Committee and the organization representa- 
tives have recognized as our major problems to be solved 
at the moment: 

1. The concerns isolated for projects from the large 
number originally identified, though of interest to many 
organizations, do not meet the needs of all. 

2. Some means must be devised to identify the con- 
cerns of these groups, as well as getting at other up-to- 
the-minute concerns of those already associated with 
present Council projects. Of course, we mean problems 
in common with other organizations. 


A work group of presidents, officers, and executive 
directors of participating organizstions. 
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finding solutions 


There are a number of realities which influence our 
joint efforts to solve problems. As national organizations 
we are set up “to serve” some audience, and adult educa- 
tion principles and methods are used in doing this. 
Consequently, any subject identified by a number of 
organizations for study through Council facilities must, 
in most instances, relate to problems met in serving an 
audience or clientele. And any solution reached through 
joint study must be consistent with each organization’s 
purpose or way of operation if it is to be put into 
practice. 

Recognizing this principle is one thing, but putting 
it into ope rational terms is another. 

To get at it we generally apply the same way, of 
work we agreed upon originally for Council operation. 
A group of organization representatives meets to get at 
the facts, establish a purpose, and propose a plan of 
action, The proposal is then tested, sometimes in an 
actual pilot project or by submitting the plan to organi- 
zations for review and advice, After much refinement and 
testing, a “final” solution is ready. As the last step, 
organization representatives add the proposal to their 
organizations’ operation. 

So, in this, certain facts are again evident: 
¢ All this process takes time, in fact months and some- 

times years, Frequently, because of their own organi- 

zational work load, representatives working on the 
problem must withdraw. 
¢ The charge for a needed project comes from the 

Council body through the Executive Committee to a 

group of representatives concerned with it. It is then 

the responsibility of representatives to carry the proj- 
ect to completion, There is no administrative authority 
which takes a supervising role, though the Executive 

Committee encourages and advises to a degree. 
¢ A satisfactory testing process is needed to find whether 

the recommendations emerging from the project have 

had value for the organizations involved. 


keeping up to date 


Without recognizing the full implications, we agreed 
back in 1952 that, through exchange of ideas and 
materials, we would keep up-to-date on new develop- 
ments in adult education. Toward this end, we have had 
round table meetings, and a large percentage of us have 
distributed our latest materials through the CNO 
Materials Exchange Packet. Others have noted materials 
available in the CNO. In various personal contacts 
through Council gatherings we tell of and hear of other 
organizations’ activities in progress. 

For many of us this isn’t quite enough. As a result 
of our three years of experience, we are seeking answers 
to these questions: 

Is this Council we have set up an educational insti- 
tution in itself? If so, as organizational representatives, 
are we in the dual role of teacher-pupil? And if we are, 
when do we inquire and seek as a pupil and when do we 
share our ideas and facilitate learning as a teacher? Does 
this take more time than our jobs allow? 

As individual representatives to the Council, 
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whether we are from the Association of Tea Drinkers 
or the League of Milk Drinkers, we are working within 
a traditional type of organization to promote a cause. 
We each have a “Rally” and established ways of work. 
Our organizational relationships with other organiza- 
tions have, for the most part, been with those which are 
kin to Tea Drinkers or Milk Drinkers—that is, the 
Lemon Growers and the Dairymen. 


how shall we interpret the Council? 


Now we find ourselves named as representatives to 
a Council where all these groups are associated and 
where the “Rally” becomes a term for which most of us 
have a different definition—adult education. Of course, 
our organization, or some person in it, has some convic- 
tion that this type of relationship is a good idea, or our 
organization would not be on the roster. We find that in 
sharing our cause with those representing other causes, 
the concept of our own is sharpened. And we have 
learned to identify more clearly what separates us and 
what binds us together. 

No one has had a pat answer to the problem of 
making such association meaningful to organizations, 
nor has anyone come up with an agreed-upon definition 
of adult education. There is a feeling that any answers 
we agree upon will come through a much ionger period 
of association than we have had, and that an organiza- 
tional representative will be better able to interpret the 
Council and adult education to his own organization as 
he assists in finding these answers. 

Some of our recognitions and questions are: 

1. Within the framework of our American tradi- 
tion, can we agree to disagree about some of our Oppos- 
ing ideas while we are working together in the Council 
on those which we have in common? 

2. Designedly, representation on the Council is of 
an informal kind, with the representative usually not 
administratively “instructed”. In this lies the strength 
of such associations. However, can an organizational 
representative, working with other representatives in the 
Council to solve a common problem, devote adequate 
time to the study if this problem is his concern and not 
that of his organization? 

3. Are the points we have in common “so elementary” 
that studying them will bring nothing new and signifi- 
cant to organizations or to adult education? 

i. With the exception of special projects, can we 
anticipate that organizations will value their Council 
associations to the extent that they will share the operat- 
ing cost? 

In spite of the many problems such a council in- 
evitably faces, we have made extremely encouraging 
gains towards our objectives in developing relation- 
ships among the participating organizations, and be- 
tween these organizations and the Adult Education 
Association, The Council has brought together, in fruit- 
ful cooperation, organizations which have not previously 
been together. These gains far outweigh the questions 
raised above. A review of this cooperation five years 
from now will undoubtedly provide evidence of further 
progress toward our ultimate goal. 
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STRENGTH... AND 
WEAKNESS... 
OF COUNCILS 


Councils are easy to start, but hard 
to keep going. Here are some 

Cc _> . 
reasons why and some suggestions 

, oc 

of what the council itself and 
the groups it represents can do to 
help the council function well. 


BY ALVIN ZANDER 


Groups of representatives, although easy to form, 
are hard to keep alive and running well. Primarily this 
is because the groups are composed of parts from other 
established organizations. These separate parts (persons) 
may never join hands and minds because they are more 
occupied by the pressures and interests of those who send 
them to the meeting than by the demands of the persons 
with whom they are sitting. 

All members in a representative body, in short, are 
in a condition of overlapping membership and over- 
lapping influences. If these forces are all in the same 
direction, this is no source of difficulty. When forces 
push in opposite ways, however, the group of representa- 
tives is likely to have trouble. 

There are problems which typically plague councils. 
We intend to review some of these and to examine their 
origin. We shall see that such a group is bound to have 
unique properties which, in turn, cause unique diffi- 


ALVIN ZANDER is Program Director of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan. 
This article, he tells us, “was an opportunity to think 
through an old familiar problem in terms which have be- 
come available because of recent research.” The problem? 
Why do so many community councils begin with great 
enthusiasm—and expire so quickly? 
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culties. Persistent and ingenious men, however, can 
exercise their good will to prevent these problems from 
destroying or weakening joint endeavor among separate 
groups. 


common complaints 


What pains do these combined organizations com- 
monly feel? Despres and McClusky both mention the 
conflict a member of a group of representatives may 
have because he cannot easily decide to whom he owes 
his loyalty. He asks himself whether he should pay 
more attention to the persons who have sent him to the 
group or to the influences within the council. 

This question arises whenever he perceives differ- 
ences of opinion between the two organizations. There 
are council-type organizations, however, in which a split 
of loyalty does not occur, even though disagreements 
may arise. Take the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Some delegates to that body are so tightly 
bound by “instructions” that they have no choice left 
and thus no conflicts arise for them. 

Other problems are closely related to this. Inhibi- 
tions may develop for a council member because his 
instructions limit his freedom, or he thinks they do. 
Uneasiness may exist in interpersonal relations because 
some representatives come from powerful organizations 
and others are sent by unimportant groups. 

Strain may occur if the person with little power dis- 
agrees with one who has strong influence. Too much 
assertiveness may develop which generates hostility, or 
too much deference may occur which causes “railroad- 
ing”. Low zeal or lack of enthusiasm in accepting re- 
sponsibility is a common problem. Attendance is often 
low. The tenure of members may be brief. Fuzzy defini- 
tions of goals and vague delineations of functions are 
typical problems. 

Although these are common complaints in groups of 
representatives, it is apparent that such problems exist 
in other organizations as well. This is because a repre- 
sentative body is, after all, a group and has the proper- 
ties typical of any group. Just as metals vary in such 
characteristics as brightness, hardness, ductility, elastic- 
ity, and weight—all metals possessing these properties 
in varying degrees—so groups have common attributes, 
but own these in different amounts. 


parts from wholes 


The unique traits of a group of representatives 
develop, we believe, from one primary fact. A group of 
representatives is composed of parts from separated 
wholes, This at once is the source of its strength and the 
source of its difficulties, It is the origin of the typical 
atmosphere in a group of representatives. 

The collection of parts, when brought together, may 
develop a high affinity for each other, in which case all 
goes well. Or, they may never become more than an 
aggregate, in which case troubles multiply. High affinity 
is cohesiveness, The loose aggregate is a state of non- 
cohesiveness. 

The amount of cohesiveness in any group is deter- 
mined by the importance of that group for all the persons 
in it. The importance, in turn, depends upon how much 
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the group promises to provide personal satisfaction for 
the member. 

It is often difficult to generate cohesiveness in a 
body composed of representatives because the members 
may feel that the group which sent them is more im 
portant in their lives than the organization of delegates. 
Their original group is usually more important to them 
because they voluntarily chose to join it and to remain 
a part of it because of the personal satisfactions they 
obtain there. 

As long as the members feel most attracted to the 
groups which they represent, the council will ,have 
secondary value for them and cohesiveness will be low. 
If, on the other hand, the representative group provides 
the greater need-satisfaction, delegates will give it 
greater value than the organization they represent and 
the cohesiveness of the council will be high. 

It often happens that the council helps the parent 
group to become more satisfying to the delegate than 
it had originally been, or that the council so benefits 
the original body that the representative comes to see 
great value in it. In such cases, the cohesiveness of the 
council would be high, with members attracted to the 
council and to their original group as well. 

High cohesiveness appears to generate many of the 
behaviors we most prize in democratic groups. The more 
there is cohesiveness among a collection of persons, the 
more do the members seek to influence others, listen 
to others, accept influence from others, take on responsi- 
bilities for the group, attend meetings, remain members 
longer, and feel comfortable in the meetings. Clearly, 
such readiness to give and take in a relaxed atmosphere 
of personal involvement is characteristic of a healthy 
group. Clearly too, low cohesiveness causes many of the 
problems typical of councils. 

The fact that representatives bring with them some 
allegiance to another organization is the source of an- 
other typical property of councils. The goals of the 
council are not compelling purposes for the members, 

Weakness in these goals may occur for several 
reasons, There may be a difference in objectives among 
those who must collaborate. Each member has wants, his 
group has desires, and the central body has aims. These 
may be hard to integrate into any meaningful and direct- 
ing group goal. 

Furthermore, a council must be cautious in the 
actions it takes. Movements in certain directions may 
compete with organizations already established in town 
and create overlapping of effort. In their striving to 
prevent such duplication, councils can be driven to 
describe their goals in watered-down and uninspiring 
terms. They become mere clearing houses or advisory 
bodies. ‘ 

The nature of the council and its very life depends 
upon how well group goals are developed which all 
representatives (and the persons they speak for) share 
and support. A strong group goal is one which the 
delegates realize 1s important, one which requires that 
each member help the other in order to achieve it. 

- Strong group goals, and the awareness of inter- 
dependence among the members, will tend to generate 
co-operative interactions instead of competitive ones. 
In a cooperative group the members accept the efforts 
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of others as beneficial to themselves; they like the others 
more; they feel that the goals are worth working for; 
and they produce more work of higher quality. 

Because a council contains persons from other 
groups there is likely to be difference in the prestige or 
power of those who attend council meetings. Persons 
with high power are valuable members if they use their 
influence in a way which facilitates common agreement 
and enthusiasm for the task. A powerful person may, 
however, if he is not careful, create dissension and strain 
among the members as they try to work with him. 


getting at causes 


It should be noted that the troubles described are 
only latent difficulties. They can be remedied or pre- 
vented, The trick, however, is to remove or weaken the 
cause for these symptoms rather than to work directly 
upon the problems themselves. The causes, we contend, 
are the properties of the council itself. To make it more 
effective, those concerned with its success must try to 
increase cohesiveness and cooperativeness and to combat 
the effects of any power-hierarchy within the council. 

To sum up, by their very nature groups composed of 
representatives are inclined to become weak and loosely 
knit. To keep them strong it is necessary to identify and 
reduce the strength of any forces tending to separate 
them and to increase the potency of influences which will 
bring them closer together. 

There are actions which the body of representatives 
—and the separate organizations may take to help create 
the qualities needed for efficient council operation. 


What the body of representatives can do: 


1. Set clear goals. 

2. Make sure that council purposes are ones highly 
valued by the represented groups. A goal which no group 
could accomplish by itself, but at the same time is crucial 
for the achievement or life of each organization, is best. 

3. Make sure that these goals are clearly understood 
by the groups providing delegates. 

4. Make sure that benefits provided by the activities 
of the council are known by the separate groups. 

5. During council meetings, proceed in a manner 
which ensures that the work of each separate delegate 
is seen as beneficial to the others. 

6. Require that the represented groups inform their 
delegates that the council goals are important. 

7. Face the fact that power differentials exist among 
the delegates and make sure that decisions are not com- 
pletely determined by this fact. 


What the separate organizations can do: 


1. Send a delegate to a council only if the goals of 
the council will help you to achieve your own aims or 
to improve your own usefulness. 

2. Tell the delegate why the council is important 
for the group which has chosen him to represent it. 

3. Give the delegate an opportunity to be heard and 
to get reactions and advice which can guide his behavior 
in council meetings. 

4. Be careful that power is not misused by your 
representative. 


OO 
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The inherent difficulties 
facing representative councils 
call for a strategy for 
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The representative group (a council, a federated 
body, a co-ordinating agency) is probably the most diffi- 
cult of all bodies to lead or to get to function effectively. 
Some of the reasons for this are: 

1. Frequently the functions and objectives of the 
body are not clearly defined. 

2. Even when clearly defined, the objectives may 
not be realistic. 

3. The delegates or representatives to the body are 
not especially competent or well selected. 

4. The representatives are not adequately instructed 
by their organizations nor sufficiently well-informed as 
to their policies, 

5. Afhiliated bodies are not kept informed of the 
program and activities of the co-ordinating body. 

6. When the interests of his organization or 
agency are at variance with the objectives or program 
of the “representative body’, the delegate faces the prob- 
lem of conflicting loyalties. 

7. There is always the danger of the co-ordinating 
body becoming an agency itself, usurping, overlapping, 
or duplicating the functions of member agencies. 

Beyond these problems, which are somewhat in- 
herent in the nature of representative bodies, is the sad 
fact that, over the years, many of them become nothing 
more than desultory discussion groups of old friends 
and professional acquaintances who continue to meet 
out of habit and get very little done. 


what are we doing here? 


The first step to be taken in establishing a represent- 
ative body on a sound basis is the clarification of its 
goals and functions. Now this is sometimes more easily 
said than done, particularly in a newly federated organ- 
ization or council. 

Mutual confidence may not yet have been estab- 
lished. Weaker or smaller organizations may be fearful 
of domination by larger organizations. Large organ- 
izations, on the other hand, may not be certain they 
have much to gain from a representative council—espe- 
cially when the council is made up of organizations with 
quite diverse objectives. 

When a number of PTA groups in an area or region 
get together to form a co-ordinating council, or when 
a group of local labor unions form a central trades and 
labor council, they have a community of interest that is 
obvious and have little difficulty in reaching agreement 
on their general objectives. It is normally on specific 
activities and short-run programs that they may develop 
differences of opinion. 

A community co-ordinating council, on the other 
hand, with representatives from such different organ- 
izations as the Y.M.C.A., the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Central Labor Council, the public schools, and so on, 
may have considerable difficulty in reaching agreement 
on mutually acceptable objectives. It is in such cases 
that, in order to avoid controversy, very general and 
vague objectives to which no one can object are fre- 
quently set up. 

For a council having many different kinds of affili- 
ates, perhaps this is just as well at the outset. But it is 
important that the leadership be aware of the general 
nature of the objectives as first stated, and recognize the 
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importance of gradual clarification and concretization 
of the purpose and functions of the group. 

For example, a council may be established for “pur- 
poses of co-ordination, exchange of information, and 
mutual co-operation”. Now, this can mean many things. 
On the other hand, it can mean very little. But its very 
vagueness may reassure those agencies which may have 
suspicions or initial reservations concerning the new 
organization. The writer assumes of course, that the new 
body has been established in response to a widespread 
feeling that its existence is necessary, and that it is not 
just the brain child of a few individuals who want to 
see still another organization in existence in which they 
can exert their influence. 


let's have some initial success 


Where tensions or reservations exist, it may be wise 
not to attempt too soon to amplify what is meant by 
“co-ordination” or “mutual co-operation”. It is prob- 
ably better to engage first in some activities upon which 
all are agreed and about which there is little or no con- 
troversy. These, however, should not be empty exercises 
devoid of value to the affiliated organizations. 

On the other hand, they should not be ambitious 
projects. They should be undertakings which (1) can be 
accomplished in a short time, (2) have obvious value to 
all or most of the member organizations, and (3) pro- 
vide an opportunity for representatives to learn to know 
one another and to work together. 

In this category would come such projects as: com- 
pilation of a directory of member organizations or 
agencies, including brief descriptions of their objectives, 
services, officers; establishment of a calendar of meetings 
or events so that an organization planning an important 
event can determine whether any other organization ts 
planning something for the same date; a general speak- 
ers bureau upon which all the affiliated organizatitons 
can draw, etc. 

After short-term, practical projects such as these 
have been accomplished, and representatives have had 
some experience in working together, the leadership 


can more readily estimate specific goals that would be 


useful and achievable. The surest road to disaster or 
immobilization of a representative body is the establish- 
ment of grandiose goals or functions which the body 
cannot possibly achieve. By working more slowly, by 
demonstrating that concrete, though modest, objectives 
can be achieved, the representatives get a sense of ac- 
complishment, establish mutual confidence, and are ready 
to go on to larger endeavors. 

It should be pointed out that even when engaged 
in fairly modest projects, the afhliated organizations 
should be involved in the activity to the greatest degree 
possible. It is not enough for the delegates to know 
“what is going on”. The member organizations should be 
called upon to discuss the projected activity at their 
meetings, to vote approval, and to help provide re- 
sources, 


a case in point 


An example of successful progression from simple1 
to more difficult projects or problems is illustrated by 
the work of a Council of Social Agencies in New Eng- 
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land in the thirties. The Council was concerned with 
the disproportionately heavy relief load among the 
Negro population. At a time when general unemploy- 
ment was high, it was particularly high among Negroes. 
he only jobs available to them were unskilled labor and 
domestic jobs. And these were very poorly paid, hours 
were long, and there was little opportunity for further 
education or advancement. 


The Council was thus posed with a dual problem: 
how to break down discrimination against Negroes in 
employment, and how to improve their conditions in 
those areas of employment which were open to them. 
Practically the only employment available to Negroes in 
the city at that time was in domestic work. Employers 
were generally housewives. In view of the fact that the 
Council had considerable influence with women’s or- 
ganizations—many being active in the Council—the pos- 
sibility of success in attempting the solution of this 
problem, or at least its amelioration, was much greater. 
So a decision was made to tackle this problem first. 


A survey was made of the wages and working condi- 
tions of domestic workers in the city. The results were 
presented to a joint meeting of the Council and repre- 
sentatives of the major women’s organizations. After a 
series of meetings, a code of fair employment practices 
for domestic workers was developed. The code provided 
for wage rates and working conditions considerably 
higher than those which had previously obtained. It was 
sent back for ratification and approval to all the affiliated 


organizations of the Council and to the women’s organi- 
zations. 


Most of these approved the code, and their mem- 
berships pledged themselves to abide by it. In these days 
of high wages and scarcity of domestic workers, the 
above problem seems rather remote, but at the time it 
was acute, and the action of the Council made an impor- 
tant social and economic contribution in that city. 


Heartened by its success in this effort, the Council 
proceeded to the more difficult problem of job discrimi- 
nation against Negroes, Again, the first step was to make 
a survey. This time, however, it was not for the purpose 
of determining the extent of job discrimination against 
Negroes; this was known to be almost universal. It was 
to interview employers as to their policies in this matter 
and to use the occasion to do an educational job. 


If an employer stated that his company did not dis- 
criminate, but had no Negro employees only because 
those with necessary skills had never applied (an excuse 
frequently given), the Public School Placement Bureau 
and the State Employment Service were contacted. They, 
in turn, made strenuous efforts to secure Negro candi- 
dates of more than average skills and competence to send 
to the employer. 

At the same time, the women who had been active in 
developing the fair employment code for domestics, and 
whose husbands were in many instances employers, ac- 
tively campaigned among employers to eliminate job 
discrimination. The member organizations of the Council 
were similarly involved and lent their efforts to establish 
the acceptance of merit employment as the only policy 
consistent with democratic ideals. 


Because of these efforts, employment of Negroes as 
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sales clerks in department stores, as secretaries, and as 
skilled workers occurred sooner in that city than in 
other New England cities and before the labor shortages 
of the war and post-war periods opened many new job 
opportunities to Negroes. 


the action strategy 


In the brief account above it was not possible to 
give all the details of organization and administration 
which accompanied the projects. A number of things 
stand out clearly, however: 

First, the Council had obviously explored some of 
the serious problems in the community and had decided 
to do something about them. 

Second, the Council had used the process of explora- 
tion not only to get the facts, but to educate people as 
to the problem and to involve many organizations in the 
project. This in turn led to greater acceptance of the con- 
clusions and recommendations when the exploratory 
process was finished. 

Third, the Council had started with a relatively 
simple problem and, having gained skills and confidence, 
progressed to a more difficult one. 

A number of things occurred, of course, which are 
not recounted above. Before deciding to work on the 
problem of Negro employment, long discussions took 


place in the Council as to its proper objectives and func- 
tions. Some of the delegates felt that the function of the 
Council was exclusively the exchange of ideas and in- 


formation. Others felt that the Council had been too long 
merely a debating and discussion club, and should en- 
gage in social planning and action. 

It was out of these discussions that the decision came 
to study and try to do something about Negro employ- 
ment. At the same time it was necessary to get the full 
support of the affiliated organizations. Specific ap- 
provals and agreement on the code had to be secured, 
so there was more two-way communication on this project 
between the Council and its affiliates than ever before. 

What about dual loyalties—the delegate’s responsi- 
bilities to his own organization as against the Council 
or federated body? In the case described above this did 
not arise in regard to the first problem—the domestic 
workers. In the second instance, however—eliminating 
or reducing job discrimination—delegates identified with 
the Chamber of Commerce or employer associations, 
experienced some conflict and expressed their concerns. 
In each case, however, special meetings were held with 
the affiliated body which happened to regard the project 
dimly or was opposed to it. At these meetings the pur- 
pose of the project was clarified and support enlisted. 

Now in some instances the problem of dual loyal- 
ties can be even more readily resolved, and can act to 
strengthen both the representative body and the affiliated 
organizations. This is where projects are so designed 
that the individual organizations work on those aspects 
which affect their own memberships, but work collec 
tively through a federated body to achieve objectives 
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which they could not well achieve alone. 

Of course, this is the major justification for a fed- 
erated body in the first place. It was the major reason for 
the establishment of the largest and most important fed- 
erated body in this country, the United States, a federated 
body of individual states—which sought to gain collec- 
tively through federation many benefits which individ- 
ually they could not hope to attain. 

The representative body can operate even more 
effectively on the local level and in more circumscribed 
areas of activity. In Los Angeles, for example, on the 
initiative of the University, a Health Plan Consultants 
Committee was formed, consisting of representatives of 
all the trade union locals in the city interested in health 
programs for their members. Since the war many unions 
have secured, through collective bargaining, employer 
contributions to union health funds. 

In view of the existence of varied medical insurance 
plans and group medicine programs, unions without 
previous experience in the field were faced with the 
problem of setting up highly complicated medical pro- 
grams involving many thousands of dollars. Some had 
already been sold insurance plans which left much to be 
desired. The new Committee studied all the extant pro- 
grams, and sponsored conferences to which representa- 
tives of medical societies, insurance companies, and med- 
ical plans were invited, as well as union representatives. 

On the basis of its studies and conferences, the Com- 
mittee was then able to establish criteria for its affiliated 
union locals by which they could judge whether a pro- 
posed insurance plan or group medical program was 
desirable and worth the costs. The individual local 
unions then set up their own health programs or revised 
old ones in the light of information and experience 
gained through the Committee. Unquestionably, the lo- 
cals gained a great deal through the Committee which 
they could never have gotten individually. They also 
reached some understanding with the local medical body 
which a single union local could not have done. , 


the specialized council 


Here, then, was a rather specialized representative 
body made up of similar organizations (labor unions) 
formed to work in a specific field (health) and with 
a clearly defined objective (how to provide members 
with the best possible medical services for the monies 
available in their health funds). 

Most representative bodies are not nearly so uni- 
form in constituency, so clear about their objectives, nor 
so specific or circumscribed in the field of their activities, 
But the more concrete and specific they can be in these 
respects, the greater their chance of success. 

Add to the above the following ingredients: good 
selection of representatives, continuous communication 
between the representative body and its affiliates, and 
the setting of tasks for the body that are both important 
and achievable—and the representative body can make 
an important constructive contribution. OO 
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THE ACOPOLL PLAN 


A New Voice in Public Affairs 


By W. P. Cortelyou, Department of Chem- 
istry, Roosevelt University. 


“If we are to preserve the demo- 
cratic process we had better experiment 
with new types of interaction between 
the electorate and those it elects,” says 
Professor Munk in the March, 1956, 
issue Of Adult Leadership. 

Mr. Mastrude says in the same issue 
of this magazine that if we are to reach 
the average member of the great Ameri- 
can public we must (among other things) 
attract his attention, show him that there 
js some good reason for him to learn 
about the subject, and find some way 
to involve large numbers of people as 
participants in a learning process—on a 
small budget. 

The ACOPoll Plan to meet most of 
these conditions was developed by sev- 
eral colleagues at Roosevelt University. 
It is based on the assumption that opinion 
polling should become commonplace in 
most American communities, not because 
a huge sample is necessary for the pre- 
cise measurement of opinion, but because 
participation in the polling process is 
itself a wonderful device for education in 
public affairs. It is expected that enough 
people are sufficiently interested in get- 
ting their opinions recorded and _ publi- 
cized to be willing to pay the cost of do- 
ing this. 

This is How ACOPoll Works: 

(1) ACOPoll, Inc., 430 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois, will send a 
detailed registration form free of charge 
to any responsible adults who properly 
identify themselves. 

(2) This form, with one dollar at- 
tached to pay for a three month trial 
subscription, is returned to the ACOPoll 
office. (The regular fee for this service 
is six dollars per year.) 

(3) The information supplied on the 
registration form is punched into a statis- 
tical sorting machine card. Additional 
copies of this card are kept in the ACO- 
Poll files, to be used later as individual- 
ized ballots. 

(4) Once each month ACOPoll will 
send “The Question of the Month” and 
some possible answers ranging from very 
conservative to very liberal, to each sub- 
scriber. 

(5) The subscriber will vote by mark- 
ing on his own ballot-card the question 
and the answer he prefers. Postage will 
have been prepaid on the ballotcard so he 
will be able to mail it back conveni- 
ently. 

(6) The ballot-cards will be counted 
and classified by automatic sorting ma- 
chines. The opinions of Democrat-sub- 
scribers can be contrasted with those of 
Republican-subscribers; those of college 
professors with those of business men. 
Ocher useful comparisons can be made 

(7) Results will be mailed directly 
to appropriate national officials, and to 
the press, radio, and TV agencies. They 
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will be sent to the subscriber the follow- 
ing month, When the plan has grown to 
the place where there are a significant 
number of subscribers in a single Con- 
gressional district, the results will be 
tabulated and made available to the Con- 
gressman from that district. 


The Future of the ACOPoll Plan 

At this writing (March 22, 1956), a 
few weeks after the plan was announced 
to the public, there are 70 subscribers, in 
spite of the fact that there has been no 
real publicity campaign. Actual polling 
will begin next month. 

More than other groups, adult edu- 
cators realize the importance of improv- 
ing our democratic processes. It is hoped 
that a considerable number of adult edu- 
cators will enroll for trial subscriptions 
and thus help to develop and improve this 
new technique. On the basis of the ex- 
perience gained, the technique can then 
be used to establish a new kind of town 
meeting in any community that becomes 
interested. 

Plans are now being made in Chicago 
for the preparation of documentary films 
on controversial subjects to be shown by 
educational television stations, then voted 
on by the home viewers through the 
ACOPoll Plan. 

This plan is designed for this age 
of jet bombers, automatic calculators, 
and other electronic miracles. It can be- 
come as big and as exciting as the imagi- 
nation of the people who become inter- 
ested in it. 


IN PRINT 


IVORY TOWERS IN THE MARKET 
PLACE: The Evening College in Ameri- 
can Education, By John P. Dyer. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs Merrill, 1956, 213 pp. $3.00. 

This book is based on a study of 
university evening colleges conducted by 
the author under the auspices of the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults. It examines the nature of the 
evening college, its practices and its prob- 
lems, and suggests its role in contempo- 
rary society. 

The evening college, says the author, 
is a “new phase of higher education . . . 
developing behind the ivy curtain of the 
traditional college and university.” 


THE AMERICAN LYCEUM: Town Meet- 
ing of the Mind. By Carl Bode. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 275 
pp. $5.00. 

This book is a study of the Ameri- 
can Lyceum of the 19th century, one of 
the first major adult education programs 
in the United States. The author traces 
the various aspects of development of the 
Lyceum movement from its organization 
by Josiah Holbrook in 1826 to its end 
as an American social institution, which 
came with the Civil War. The concluding 
section discusses the influence of the 
Lyceum on American literature and later 
institutions of adult education. 


THE CITADEL OF LEARNING. By James 
B, Conant. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1956. 79 pp. $2.00. 

The author's thesis is that successful 
solution of educational problems is 
essential to the maintenance of freedom. 
The three lectures which comprise the 
book are concerned with the meaning to 
the West of free inquiry, learning for all, 
and for what purposes American institu- 
tions of higher learning are educating. 


THE GIVE AND TAKE IN HOSPITALS: 
A Study of Human Organization. By 
Temple Burling, Edith M. Lentz, & Rob- 
ert N. Wilson. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1956. 355 pp. $4.75. 
Discusses the improvement of human 
relations skills within hospitals. Based 
on a study project, it points out the im- 
plications for patient care of the relation- 
ships between administration and staff. 


AN EVALUATIVE REPORT BASED UPON 
CASE STUDIES IN TWO CITIES. Aduli 
Education Council of Denver, Denver 
Public Library, Denver 2, Colo. 1956. 
67 pp. NPL. 

A report of a survey conducted by 
the University of Denver, sponsored by 
the Fund for Adult Education. Compares 
the development of adult education in 
Denver with that in another comparable 
community where no council operated. 
Provides data on methods, useful instru- 
ments, and results obtained which may be 
valuable to other agencies. Discusses im- 
plications of the survey results, with 
recommendations for evaluation and for 
greater community participation. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FUND FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION. 1955. Fund for 
Adult Education, 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 48 pp. Free. 

Summarizes progress of FAE-supported 
programs for the year ending June 30, 
1955. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING KIT. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Canada, Board 
of Trade Bldg., Room G31, Montreal 1, 
P.Q., Canada. 1955. 28 pp. 50c. 

Although this kit was designed for 
officers ard chairmen of Jaycee units, it 
is a useful guide to leaders in any type 
of organization. It contains a suggested 
leadership training agenda, which may be 
adapted to local or regional programs; 
tips for administrative efficiency; rules of 
procedure; specific suggestions for the 
president or chairman, the secretary, and 
the treasurer; and samples of record forms 
for officers. 


THE SWAP SHOP, Entire Issue, De- 
cember, 1955, National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 8 
pp. Available through NAPSAE member- 
ship only. 

A report of the 1955 NAPSAE Confer- 
ence. Entitled “The Role of the Public 
School Adult Educator”, it contains sec- 
tions on the curriculum of adult educa- 
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hip 


tion, teacher training, promotion methods, 
facilities, and a professional organization. 
Excerpts from Dr. H. Grant Vest’'s key- 
note address and a report on the White 
House Conference on Education are in- 


cluded. 


PUTTING WORDS TO WORK: Effective 
Group Discussion. Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, 113 St. George St., 
Toronto, Canada. 1956, 23 pp. Single 
copy S0c. 

This guidebook to group discussion 
emphasizes the purposes and reasons for 
using discussion. It describes the roles of 
group members and leaders, giving spe- 
cific suggestions for stimulating discussion 
in different kinds of groups. Additional 
readings are suggested. 


GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Canada, Board 
of Trade Bldg., Room G31, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada. 1955. 19 pp. NPL. 

A suggested year’s program in mu- 
nicipal affairs prepared for Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce groups, but also of use 
to other groups. Provides a short course 
in municipal administration, suggests carn- 
paign programs for “getting out the vote”, 
and outlines a number of citizenship 
projects. 


AIDS-HELPS, Entire Issue, November, 
1955. National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 8 pp. 
Available through NAPSAE membership 
only, 

Specific suggestions to teachers of 
adults for dealing with the problem of 
“drop-outs”. A special section is included 
for teachers of the foreign-born which 
points out some problems of grading for- 
eign-born students and recommends some 
techniques for meeting these problems. 


EMPHASIZING EDUCATIONAL TELE- 
VISION. Educational Television and Radio 
Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1955. 32 pp. 
NPL. 

Six spokesmen for educational tele- 
vision review its past and consider its 
future in this collection of speeches and 
articles representing various viewpoints 
on educational TV. 


A-V AIDS 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS. Axdio-Visual 
Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 1955, 228 pp. Free. 

An annotated catalog of 16 mm edu- 
cational motion pictures, with a classified 
index and suggestions for suitable use 
according to subject matter and level. 


STILL GOING PLACES. I6mm. 40 min. 
b/w. Available free on three weeks ad- 
vance notice from Film Library, Pfizer 
Laboratories, 630 Flushing Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

“An outstanding documentary film on 


may, 1956 


rehabilitation of the aged,” according to 
Aging, Bulletin of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 


ART AND THE GROWING CHILD. 58 
frame filmstrip, 10" LP record (13 min. 
per side), and guide. Col. Available for 
$15.00 from Films for Education, 1066 
Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

Side 1 of the record was planned for 
use with adults. The purpose of the film 
and record is to analyze some of the 
fundamentals of art, emphasizing indi- 
viduality and personality as expressed in 
painting. Representational and non-objec- 
tive pieces of art are used to show how 
a child expresses his ideas, emotions, and 
opinions in painting. Side 2 was designed 
for use with children. 


THIS ATOMIC WORLD. A traveling ex- 
hibit available from the Museum Division, 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
P.O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

This exhibit provides information on 
atomic energy through charts, panels, 
models, and various types of equipment. 
It suggests a program for local community 
groups on the various uses of atomic 
energy. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
AND TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


(Supplemental to April listings.) 


May 13-16 

National University Extension Associa- 
tion Convention. University of Wisconsin. 
Information about the program of the 
forty-first convention of the NUEA may 
be obtained from L. H. Adolfson, Director 
of the University Extension, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


June-August 

Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church Summer Schools. For 
all professional and Jay leaders in Chris- 
tian education in the Presbyterian Church. 
These leadership training schools will be 
conducted throughout the summer for 
varying lengths of time. Information 
about them may be obtained from Kalph 
N. Mould, Coordinator of Leadership 
Program, Board of Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church, 1100 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

The locations and dates for these train- 
ing activities are: Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn., June 10-15. College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, July 16-27. 
Allison-James School, Santa Fe, N. M., 
July 16-27. Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Ore., July 23-August 3. Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Mo., July 30-August 10. 
College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, June 
11-14. College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan., 
June 17-23. Rocky Mountain College, 
Billings, Mont., June 25-28. Trinity Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Tex., June 24-30. 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa, 


June 24-30. Hanover College, Hanover, 
Ind., July 1-7. Hastings College, Hastings, 
Neb., July 8-13. Drew University, Madi- 
son, N.J., July 8-21. San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif., 
July 8-21. Jamestown College, James- 
town, N.D., July 15-21. Wells College, 
Aurora, N.Y., July 15-28. Millikin Univer- 
sity, Decatur, Ill., July 22-28. Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, July 22-28. Carroll 
College, Waukesha, Wis., July 22-28. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., July 
15-August 11. Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn., July 29-August 3. Tulsa Uni- 
versity, Tulsa, Okla., July 29-August 4. 
Colorado A.&M. College, Ft. Collins, 
Colo., July 29-August 4. Centre College, 
Danville, Ky., August 5-11. Alma College, 
Alma, Mich., August 19-25. Pacific Pali- 


LEAD A 


“Great Issues in 
Education” 


COURSE IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY NEXT FALL 


Leadership training at any 
of three week-long Institutes, 
conducted by 


THE GREAT BOOKS 
FOUNDATION 
Bard College, 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
July 29-August 4 


Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine 
August 12-August 18 


Aspen, Colorado 
August 26-September 1 


(visiting lecturers: Mortimer Adler, 
Milton Mayer, Scott Buchanan) 
Board, Room and Reading Materials 


$50.00 


For information write: 


The Great Books 
Foundation 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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sades, Calif., June 24-30. Lake Forest Col 
lege, Lake Forest, Ill., August 6-11. Bea- 
ver College, Jenkintown, Pa., August 6-11. 
Colorado A. &M. College, Ft. Collins, 
Colo., August 13-18. 
Calif., August 19-25, 


Pacific Palisades, 


June 8-10 

Sixth Annual Rocky Mountain W ork- 
shop for Group Development. Glen Isle 
Lodge, Bailey, Colo. For leaders in busi- 
ness, industry, and education, Emphasizing 
group skills in analysis and leadership, 
role-playing, observation, and 
studies. Write: Adult Education Council 
of Denver, Denver Public Library, Denver 
vA if olo, 


problen 


June 10-16 

Campcraft Certification Course. Camp 
Riley, Martinsville, Ind. Individual partic- 
ipation in camping skills, making use of 
demonstrations, lectures, visual aids, and 
speakers. Write: Gunnar Peterson, George 
Williams College, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, IL. 


June 14-August 10 

Adult Education Principles at Work in 
the Library. Indiana University. For li 
brarians working in adult education, Li- 
brary science and adult education. Write: 
Robert M. Smith, Community Services in 
Adult 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Education, Indiana University, 


June 18-July 27 
Workship on Relations. 
Western Reserve University. For social 


Intererc up 


worke rs, teachers, community organizavuion 
workers, and others who are concerned 
with intergroup relations. An action ori- 
ented workshop of lectures and group dis 
cussion, experience with intergroup activi 
ties in the Cleveland area, and participa 
tion in a research project. Write: Hollace 
G. Roberts, Director of Admissions, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


June 18-August 31 

Lisle Fellowship, Inc., Summer Units. 
California, June 18-July 30. 
July 20-August 31. Michigan, August 18 
31. Jamaica, July 3-August 14. Denmark, 
July 1-August 12. Germany, July 20-Au- 
gust 31. Japan, July 1-August 41, Philip 
pines, July l-August 31 


( olorado, 


Experience in a 
person-centered, intercultural, and inter- 
group program for young adults. Lee- 
tures and discussion, alternate periods of 
held work and evaluation, and a final 
period of intepretation. For further in- 
tormation write DeWitt C. Baldwin, Di- 
rector, Lisle Fellowship, Inc., 204 S. State 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


July 1-August 26 
Chautauqua Institution. ¢ hautauqua, N. 


Y. For all interested adults. Discussion 


groups, short courses, recitals, lectures, 


ee 


Man, 46, just received Ph.D 


also trained in mass medi 


tron, teacher education, 
industrial arts; seeks 

trative work. Experience 
tt nal issikznments is 


civil education, 


informatic 
Civil Affairs in Japar 


R.R. No. 4, Sidney, Ohio 


arts, and recreation, Write: 
Callister, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Ralph Mce- 


July 7-15 

White Collar Workshops. Sarah Law- 
rence College. For white collar unions 
and white collar workers belonging to in- 
dustrial unions. Discussion of current eco- 
nomic developments, psychology of white 
collar workers, psychological factors in- 
volved in group leadership, and commu- 
nity forces. Write: American Labor Edu- 
cation Service, 1776 Broadway, New York 


19, N.Y. 


July 9-11 

University of Michigan 9th Conference 
on iging. Michigan 
(planned with Michigan State Medical 
Society and other state and national or- 


University of 


vanizations). Conference theme: ‘Health 
for the Aging.” For information write: 
Wilma Donahue, Division of Gerontol- 
ogy, 1510 Rackham Bldg., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


August 6-24 
Sixth Annual Summer Television W ork- 
shop. Michigan State University. For 


educators, administrators, community 
leaders, and people in television industry. 
Elements of television production coordi- 
nation: production, production labora- 
tory, programming, station management, 
and television directing. Write: William 
H. Tomlinson, Co-director Television 
Workshop, Department of 
Speech, Michigan State University, East 


Lansing, Mich. 


Summer 


August 12-25 

Summer Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment and Human Relations. Urbana Jun- 
ior College. For leaders, trainers, and su- 
pervisors. Sixth annual laboratory in 
group development and human relations. 
For details write: Midwest Training Cen- 
ter, Urbana Junior College, Urbana, Ohio. 


August 12-25 

Southwest Human Relations Training 
Laboratory. Austin, Texas. For personnel 
in positions of leadership in all private 
and public organizations. For details 
write: Human Relations Training Labora- 
tory, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


August 17-27 

The Tools of Democratic Organization. 
Camp Laquemac, Quebec. For anyone 
actively engaged in some form of adult 
educ ation. Group discussion, developing 
skills in discussion, committee work, pro- 
cedure in meetings, use of films, recrea- 
tion, etc. Write: H. R. C. Avison, Adult 
Education Service, Macdonald College, 
P.Q., Canada. 


SUMMER STUDY ABROAD 1956. Injfor- 
mation Division, Institute of International 
Education, 1 E, 67th St., New York 21, 
N.Y. 24 pp. Free. 

Lists 180 summer courses at educational 
institutions in 22 countries. Provides in- 
formation on where to apply, language re- 
quirements, admission procedures, credits, 
living arrangements and costs, transporta- 
tion, passports and visas, and scholarships. 


Oxo, 


Membership Training* 


Some of the jobs for which mem- 
bers should train are these: how to 
summarize points in a discussion; 
how and when to ask for informa- 
tion; how to give information; how 
to enable others to speak; how to 
put a point simply and briefly; how 
to detect vested interest: how to test 
the validity of an argument; and 
how to facilitate decision-making. 
Some organizations assign most of 
these functions to the chairman. 
Chairman-focused organizations may 
find, on close examination, that this 
perpetuates a situation in which the 
person in the chair is the only one 
motivated to further the group’s 
goals and he must constantly egg the 
members on. Where the members as- 
sume the necessary jobs, everyone is 
motivated, They may find, also, that 
in a chairman-focused meeting it is 
the chairman that grows and de- 
velops rather than the members. 
They will find a scarcity of leader- 
ship, also. In our organizational life 
today members must train themselves 
to do their jobs better . . 

Perhaps we have too many leaders 
to the neglect of the members. The 
emphasis is gradually being directed 
to training the members in the skills 
of being members. One skill of mem- 
bership is the skill of assuming cer- 
tain leadership functions. What is 
the point in training the chairman 


to keep the discussion on the topic? 


The members are adults who are dis- 
cussing topics of concern to them- 
selves; might not every member 
assume the function of keeping the 
discussion from digressing? This is 
a leadership function. It is trained 
most successfully by involvement in 
discussion where such skills are prac- 
ticed eee 

Is it not obvious that such training 
in organizational “know-how” can 
be done better by actual skills prac- 
tice than it can by discussion? The 
situation can be role-played by vari- 
ous persons and discussed in order 
to develop the skills necessary to 
cope with human relations problems. 
This is really practice. OO 
*Excerpted from Role Playing in 
Leadership Training and Group 
Problem Solving, by Alan F. 
Klein, to be published this month 


by Association Press, 


New York City. 


adult leadership 
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BLOCK THAT BLIGHT 


continued from page 5 


mal leaders to the substance of the 
program. It was hoped that they 
would aid in interpreting the pro- 
gram to their respective followers. 
Moreover, this step was essential if 
some elements in the power structure 
of the neighborhood and community 
were not to be by-passed. Besides, 
from these formal leaders it was an- 
ticipated that much useful informa- 
tion about resident attitudes would 
be secured to supplement and verify 
the social-attitude study that had 
been conducted in the neighborhood. 


not too encouraging 
a start 


This attitude survey had two main 
purposes: (1) to reveal some of the 
people’s attitudes about their needs 
and desires in order to be of help to 
the physical planners in their efforts 
to redesign the area; (2) to provide 
a gauge of the success of the con- 
servation program by measuring peo- 
ple’s attitudes both before and after 
the physical improvement of the 
neighborhood. 

It was also expected that these for- 
mal leaders would be able to provide 
the names and addresses of key peo- 
ple on the block level. Leaders of 
churches, schools, business and civic 
groups seemed to provide the best 
initial contact with the neighbor- 
hood. These persons were visited, the 
program was explained to them, and 
their cooperation was requested in 
calling together members of their 
groups to learn about the possibili- 
ties and opportunities of this city- 
initiated improvement program. 

Beginning in June of 1954 and 
extending through September, 12 of 
these group meetings were held. The 
turn-out ranged from a discouraging 
two to the more usual 20 or 25, and, 
in a few meetings, up to about 50. 

At these general meetings the 
purposes of the city’s program were 
explained, the residents aired long 
stored up irritations and grievances, 
and the organizer tried to generate 
sufficient enthusiasm among those 
present so that each would return to 
his block and work to organize a 
club. As a result of these 12 general 
meetings, two block units were or- 
ganized. 

This was not considered very ef- 
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ficient Organizing activity; it was 
recognized that there was a serious 
weakness in this first method of or- 
ganizing. That weakness lay in the 
gap between the stimulation of in- 
terest at the group meeting and the 
awakening of interest on the block 
level. 

It was next decided to find a con- 
venient meeting place and invite the 
residents of just a single block to 
attend a public meeting of their im- 
mediate residents 
were invited by mail and each was 
asked to return a 
post card in advance of the meeting 
indicating whether or not he would 


neighbors. The 


self-addressed 


be able to attend. 

This method of reaching the peo- 
ple of the several blocks was rather 
successful; most of the remaining 
blocks have now been organized in 
this way. The chief advantage of this 
approach to organizing people who 
do not know each other is that, from 
the first, one deals with the residents 
of one block at a time. Thus the 
many hurdles between evoking in- 
terest in the program and assembling 
enough residents of any single block 
are substantially overcome. 


from block to 
neighborhood council 


In December of 1954, when about 
half the blocks of the neighborhood 
were organized in varying stages of 
cohesion, it was decided to invite 
elected representatives from each 
block to a neighborhood-wide meet- 
ing in the hope of establishing a 
council representative of the entire 
area. Neither organizers nor city of- 
ficials were present at this meeting; 
only the resident delegates and the 
staff sociologists were there. This 
selectivity was deliberate in order to 
encourage in the residents a recog- 
nition of their own responsibility for 
the program. 

(Several council 
meetings have now been held. The 
usual problems of organization, rep- 
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resentation, voting, finances, etc., 
have been pondered. Specific prob- 
lems relating to the city’s proposed 
public improvement plan for the 
neighborhood are currently being 
studied and discussed at both the 
block and neighborhood levels. 
Organization of the blocks of the 
neighborhood appears to be near 


completion, The next stage, that of 


continually servicing these blocks 
and encouraging their interest in 
goals other than physical improve- 
ment, we shall not consider here.) 

Two additional 
mentioned to round out this descrip- 


points may be 


tion of the task of organizing one 
particular neighborhood in one ma- 
jor American city. A month prior 
to the first neighborhood council- 
meeting in the middle of December, 
several members of the Plan Com- 
mission Staff—physical planners, a 
draftsman, two publicists—were in- 
vited to participate as block organ- 
izers under the direction of the staff 
sociologist. This was done to facili- 
tate the organization of as many 
blocks as possible by the time of 
the scheduled neighborhood council 
meeting. About half these persons 
have continued to work with their 
respective blocks. 

Another relevant item is that a 
citizens’ participation sub-committee 
headed by a prominent community- 
settlement director and composed of 


professional people from various 


city-wide organizations such as 
churches, schools, community coun- 
cils, settlements, and the Urban 
League has served in the capacity of 
advisor and sounding-board for pro- 
posed organizing activities. This 
committee with its many contacts 
also proved helpful in arranging ini- 
tial introductions to formal leaders 


of the neighborhood. 


this is what 
it seems to show 


On the basis of this general de- 
scription of the organizing experi- 
ence, it is possible to suggest several 
hypotheses about community organi- 
zation. 

The first is that in a large, racially 
changing neighborhood contact with 
formal leaders (ministers, priests, 
principals, settlement directors, etc.) 
is not essential to accomplish actual 
block organization. 

Though in the particular neigh- 
borhood described, early contact was 
made with the various formal lead- 
ers, no special impetus seemed to re- 
sult from their endorsement of the 
program, It is true, of course, that 
some of these group meetings were 
held during the summer, and that 
may have been a crucial factor in- 
hibiting citizen participation, 

However, the hypothesis seems to 
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be a plausible one inasmuch as it is 
known that many of the residents of 
the neighborhood either are not yet, 
or are no longer, members of exist- 
ing neighborhood churches. It thus 
follows that the neighborhood cler- 
gymen exert less influence on the 
residents than if these residents were 
members of their congregations, It 
was possible to accomplish the ac- 
tual block organization by a direct 
appeal to the residents of the respec- 
tive blocks. 

On the other hand, it was impor- 
tant to establish immediate contact 
with formal leaders of the neighbor- 
hood for reasons other than their as- 
sistance in actual block organizing. 
It was desirable to get them to sup- 
port the program rather than to ob- 
struct it, and their permission to use 
church facilities without cost was ab- 
solutely necessary. Their presence, 
as points of reference in the organiz- 
ing activity, may have had some psy- 
chological advantage in dealing with 
some residents. Besides, several of 
these clergymen were personally in- 
terested in supporting the program. 

Were the community a_ small, 
homogeneous one with but a single 
clergyman influencing the residents, 
then, doubtless, his clearcut endorse- 
ment and perhaps even his physical 
presence would have been necessary. 
Not so with the heterogenous, mo- 
bile population with which we are 
concerned. 


and also this— 


Another hypothesis that seems 
worth suggesting is that the greater 
the interest in common problems 
that can be aroused in Negro and 
white neighbors, the less concern 
there is with racial dif- 
ference. 

This was seen repeatedly in or- 
ganizing ‘this one neighborhood. All 
blocks in the neighborhood have 
some Negro families. Most meetings 
have been interracial. At early meet- 


issues of 


ings it was often possible to see a vol- 
untary segregation in the form of the 
seating arrangements. On some oc- 
beginning, white 
residents inquired what the city was 
going to do about returning the 
neighborhood to its former all- 
white population, These questions 
gradually ceased, and it was also 
possible to notice a breakdown of the 
segregated seating pattern as interest 


casions in the 
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in the program and concern with 
common problems came to the fore. 

There is one report of a white 
woman who had probably never had 
a Negro guest in her home before, 
spontaneously inviting the whole 
block organization membership to 
her home when a church meeting 
place suddenly became unavailable. 
There is another report of a white 
block chairman bluntly suggesting 
to the Negro members of his block 
that they ought to have a Negro 
vice-chairman to whom they could 
go with their problems about pro- 
posed demolition. This suggestion 
was met with the clear-cut reply of 
all Negroes present and some of the 
whites that racial differences were 
utterly unimportant in the face of 
the common problem of losing their 
homes. 

At one interracial meeting an el- 
derly white woman spoke openly of 
a well groomed Negro, “Mr. X has 
been here only a short time, but he’s 
an honor to the block.” Several re- 
ports from organizers tell of white 
residents going out of their way to 
be sure that some Negro residents 
were included in the planning of 
block affairs. Evidence exists that 
Negroes and whites are communicat- 
ing cordially at most block meetings, 
in committees and at the neighbor- 
hood council. 

Occasionally they visit each other 
in their homes in order to get on 
with the paramount issue: how to im- 
prove their property, how to get 
people out to meetings, how to help 
the people whose homes are expected 
to be torn down. There seems to be 
a gradually increasing awareness that 
a more important matter than race 
has come into their neighborhood. 
At least this seems to be true with 
some of those who attend block and 
neighborhood meetings; undoubted- 
ly there is a selective process at work 
whereby those with strong anti- 
Negro prejudices stay at home. 

These experiences are not related 
to suggest that block and neighbor- 
hood organization through neigh- 
borhood. conservation constitutes 
THE answer to all inter-group prob- 
lems. Obviously, we need many other 
basic tools besides block organization 
to attack these problems. But block 
organization is a specific, realistic 
beginning, and these experiences do 
lend support to the hypothesis that 
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the greater the concern of Negroes 
and whites with common problems, 
the less the concern with issues of 
racial difference. 


three more points of light 


The following hypothesis also 
emerges from this neighborhood or- 
ganizing experience: that in a neigh- 
borhood that lacks block organiza- 
tion, the residents of blocks critically 
affected by proposed public improve- 
ment plans are more apt than resi- 
dents of non-critically affected blocks 
to develop an integrated and articu- 
late block organization. This hypo- 
thesis might even hold if applied to 
larger units than blocks—neighbor- 
hoods, for example, or even cities. 
This is certainly not a new hypothe- 
sis, but it needs exploration in the 
context of community organization. 

Still another hypothesis from this 
organizing experience is that under 
certain conditions persons living 
back-to-back across an alley are more 
apt to know each other than persons 
living face-to-face across a street. A 
similar hypothesis might be put an- 
other way: that in some types of 
neighborhoods it makes no difference 
in terms of response whether people 
are organized on an alley or a street 
basis. 

A recent Fortune Magazine article 
on the pattern of air conditioning 
unit sales lends some support to the 
alley hypothesis. This article presents 
evidence in the concentration of air 
conditioning units that “the ‘block’ 
socially is not the row of houses on 
either side of the street, but on either 
side of the alleyway. Children play 
in the cemented back alleys, and 
there the mothers gather to keep an 
eye on them, gossip, and in many 
cases, attend to the slowly vanishing 
clothes line.” 

A fifth hypothesis that emerges is 
that it is not always essential to use 
professionally trained group or com- 
munity workers in order to organize 
block units effectively. 

This seems clear from the use of 
physical planners and draftsmen in 
the organizing role; they did a fair 
job of helping to organize several 
blocks. Without doubt, however, 
professionally trained organizers dre 
preferable in order to help evaluate 
the effectiveness of the organizing 
activity, to provide greater insight 
into group process, and for sheer 
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skill in handling critical situations. 
However—and this is the main stress 
of the hypothesis—in emergencies it 
seems possible to use intelligent non- 
professional social workers under 
professional guidance to carry out 
the organizing task. This suggests, 
too, that neighborhood residents 
themselves might work at this job 
of organizing blocks other than the 
one on which they happen to live. 


we need more testing 


These hypotheses, and others that 
may be gleaned from the description 
of this organizing experience, are in 
need of careful testing. The begin- 
ning of a science of community or- 
ganization can occur only when every 
organizing experience is examined 
for its significance in suggesting a 
new hypothesis or in modifying an 
old one. 


The mere statement of these hypo- 
theses, moreover, serves as a kind of 
focus for the examination of actual 
field operations. It is inexcusable if 
the social scientist does not take ad- 
vantage of the daily, on-going re- 
ports of workers in the field to 
develop testable hypotheses. 

It is equally inexcusable if field 
workers fail to learn to report ac- 
curately what they observe, and if 
they fail to relate their actual ex- 
periences to these testable hypo- 
theses. Only if these things are done, 
will it be possible to establish a sys- 
tematic body of realistic community 
organization knowledge. And only 
with such a body of tested knowl- 
edge will we be able to organize our 
blocks, our neighborhoods, our com- 
munities with a minimum of error 
and inefficiency. OO 
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AND GLADLY WOULD HE LEARN 
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the staff of the Continuing Education 
Service, Michigan State University, 
said, “Going back to school is an 
opportunity to find a_ theoretical 
framework with which to look at 
the problems of the adult. The field 
is populated by people who have 
drifted into it by one way or another, 
and practically none have any the- 
oretical basis with which to approach 
adult education. Consequently, they 
grasp at what is immediately avail- 
able as a working philosophy.” 
George Daignault, Assistant Dean, 
University College, University of 
Chicago, would seem to be in agree- 
ment with R. J. He feels 
that adult education programs have 
not been sufficiently institutionalized 


Pulling. 


and that, consequently, professional 
standards are not sufficiently devel- 
oped and rewarded. He reminds us 
that in other fields of education pro- 
fessional standards are such that sab- 
batical leaves and other opportunities 
are given as a matter of course, so 
that periodically people may study 
and reflect on their work. Adult edu- 
cators, he says, are overloaded so 
badly they seldom get a chance to 
look with perspective on what they 
are doing. 

“There is a quantity-consciousness 
in adult education,” he said, ‘‘a desire 
to build BIG programs.” He points 
out that with present staffs it is hard 
to evaluate the quality of a large pro- 
gram—that there is not enough time 
for anybody to do much but keep 
on enlarging. Increased attempts 
to professionalize adult education 
through advanced professional train- 
ing, in-service training, etc., will go 
far, he feels, to hold good people in 
the field and attract others. With in- 
creased training opportunities for 
adult educators will come increased 
competence. This in turn will bring 
increased status. It will raise salary 
standards and increase the stability 
of the whole field. 


time out for thinking 


The idea of a sabbatical leave for 
adult educators was strongly sup- 
ported 
questionnaire. 


by others answering the 


Said Eugene J. Kelley, Director, 
Division of Business Administration 


at Clark University, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts: “I have become intrigued 
by the concept of the sabbatical year. 
I think the trends in our society make 
such an idealistic vision more pos- 
sible of attainment than many real- 
ize.” 

In the same vein, William W. 
Reeder, Associate Professor of Rural 
Sociology at Cornell University, said, 
“It (advanced study) was a rare ex- 
perience, something I had wanted to 
do for years, I was free to concentrate 
on my study program. I can use the 
findings in many places in my work, 
and I could not have afforded to do 
it without financial aid.” 

Bonard Wilson, Coordinator of 
Field Development of the AEA, 
Washington, D.C., said, “It’s good 
for everyone to be a student now 
and then. In fact, it might be a good 
requirement for all teachers to be 
students at periodic intervals.” 

Jean W. Scheel, Assistant Director, 
Agticultural Extension 
Oregon State College, agreed, but 
went into qualifying detail. “I be- 
lieve that many adult educators 
might benefit from periods of ad- 
vanced study at intervals of several 
years,” he said. “I do not believe that 
all adult educators should be re- 
quired to undertake advanced study 
at specified intervals. I believe that 
the greatest value from advanced 
study comes when the individual is 
aware of a need for knowledge.” 

A final evaluation might be men- 
tioned, R. J. Pulling expressed it 
when he said, “Adult education 
courses, whether at a formal institu- 
tion or out in the field, need to be 
tailored to the needs of adults.’ One 
of these needs, he made droll men- 
tion, is to drink coffee. In his travel- 


Service at 


study through the country he floated 
on a river of coffee, he said, from 
Virginia to California. 

Shall we let the women adult edu- 
cators have the last word? Martha 
I. Cullop, State Home 
Demonstration Leader of the Co-op- 
erative Extension Service at Purdue 
University, had this to say, “We can 
only realize fully the value of ad- 


Assistant 


vanced study when we are back on 


the job. With our increased sense of 


adequacy comes a feeling of being 
able to help people. This change 
within the educator makes the job 


whole life worth- 


oO 


and _ his 
while.” 
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FAE Training Awards, 1956-57 
The following people received FAE 


training awards for 1956-1957: HERMAN 
T. PRUETT, Assistant Profe Agri 
cultural Education, Alabama Po] 
Institute, Auburn, Alaban 

H. BRETT, Supervising Librarian, Oak 


land Public Library, Oakland, California 
JAMES D. HALL, Dir: Evening Di 
vision, Yuba College, Marysville, Cal- 


ifornia; DAVID J. INNIS, Teacher, La 
Habra High School, La Habra, California; 
GEORGE A. JACKSON, Principal, Van 
Nuys Adult School, Los Angeles City 
High School District, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; MELANIE J. KAHAN, Volunteer 
Leader, Member of Board of Directors 


Shane in A> AN 
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a new program of the 
Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion designed to call 
public attention to the 
vital issues of our day. 


Write for information to FPA: 
Dept. D, 345 E. 46 St., New York 17 


per 
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League of Women Voters of Los Angeles, 
California; HOLLY MANKIEWICZ, for- 
merly Northern California Coordinator, 
American Foundation for Political Ed- 
ucation; JOHN F. OHLIGER, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Sun Battery Company, 
North Hollywood, California; ALAN M. 
BROWN, Administrator for University 
Extension Classes in Colorado, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; JAMES 
L. BURNSTED, Director, Adult & Voca- 
tional Education, Broward County, Flor- 
ida, Fort Lauderdale, Florida; DORCAS 
D. GAMBILL, Volunteer Leader, Min- 
ister’s Wife, Tallahassee, Florida; DUANE 
T. BEELER, Yard Conductor, and Gen- 
eral Chairman of Grievance Committee, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Human Relations Center 


Sth Annual Workshop in 


Community Human Relations 


for training in group processes and 
community development 


June 23-July 7 


Cost: Tuition $100 
Room and Board 
at International 
House approx- 
imately $60 


Morris L. Haimowitz, 
Director 

Human Relations Center 

University College 

for details about} (9 §. LaSalle St. 

laboratory, write: | Chicago 3, MMlinois 


1956 NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCES 
CONDENSED PROGRAM 


November 7, 1956 


City and State Public School Directors 


November 8-9 


National Association of Public School Adult Educators and 
Council of National Organizations of the AEA 


November 10 


9-11 am 


Convening of AEA Delegate Assembly (Open to any 


member who wants to observe) 


11-1:30 pn—AEA ( ommittees and Commissions 


1 :40-3 pm 
4:30-5:30 pm 
7-8:15 pm 
:30-9:30 pm—Social 
730 pm 
November || 
9-10:45 am 
1:40-4 pm 
1-7 pm 
7 pm 


Skit) 


November 12 
9-12 noon 


Opening General Session No. 1 
Special Interest Sessions 


AEA Committees and Commissions 


Presidential reception and dance 


General Session No, 2 
Special Interest Sessions 
AEA Committees and Commissions 


Banquet (Installation of Officers, Presidential Address, and 


General Session No. 3 


2-10 pn—AEA Delegate Assembly 


November 13 


9 am-5 pn—AEA Delegate Assembly 


30 


Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad, 
Homewood, Illinois; RICHARD P. DEN- 
NIS, Vice-President and Program Di- 
rector, Great Books Foundation, Chicago, 
Illinois; JAMES F. GANLY, Steel In- 
spector, and Chairman, Union Counsellors 
and Community Services Committees, 
Sub-District 3, United Steelworkers of 
America, Chicago, Illinois; BERTIS L 
JONES, Community Consultant, Depart- 
ment of Community Development, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, IIli- 
nois; EVA L. GOBLE, State Leader, Home 
Demonstration Agents, West Lafayette, 
Indiana; ROBERT D. HEYEN, Dean, 
Boone Junior College, Boone, lowa; GOR- 
DON B. WASINGER, Supervisor of Adult 
Education and Coordinator of Trades & 
Industry, Davenport Independent School 
District, Davenport, Iowa; HENRY D. 
CARPENTER, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Grambling College, Grambling, 
Louisiana; REDMOND K. MOLZ, Senior 
Assistant Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. Baltimore, Maryland; M. GIST 
WELLING, Assistant County Agent 
Leader, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Maryland, Hyattsville, 
Maryland; MAXWELL H. GOLDBERG, 
Executive Director, College English As- 
sociation, and Head, English Department, 
University of Massachusetts, Ambherst, 
Massachusetts; JOHN T. PARKHILL, 
Head, Adult Services, Public Library of 
Brookline, Brookline, Massachusetts; 
MURIEL R. ANDREW, Volunteer Leader, 
Detroit Federation of Community Coun- 
cils, Detroit, Michigan; DOROTHY BEN- 
DIX, Coordinator, Adult Group Services, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan; 
RUSSELL J. KLEIS, Head, Office of Pro- 
gram Development, Continuing Education 
Services, Michigan State University, Lan- 
sing, Michigan; HELEN F. WARREN, 
Volunteer leader and chairman, Commit- 
tee on Higher Education, Michigan Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Pleasant 
Ridge, Michigan; EVELYN R. MORROW, 
District Home Agent Supervisor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul. Minnesota; 
MAURICE N. INMAN, Director of Eve- 
ning Classes and Centers, University of 
Mississippi, Oxford, Mississippi; ROLAND 
C. ULMER, Assistant to Director, Eve- 
ning School, Meridian Junior College, 
Meridian, Mississippi; HELEN M. CLARK. 
Adult Services Librarian, Division of 
State Library, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey; PHILIP R. HECKMAN, Membership 
Program Secretary, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of the Oranges and 
Maplewood, Livingston, New Jersey; 
EVELYN DAVID, Teacher of Piano, New 
York City, New York; ROBERT H 
SNOW, Director, Adult and Extension Di- 
vision, City School District, City of 
Schenectady, Schenectady, New York; 
HAROLD A. VAUGHN, JR., Adult Edu- 
cation Director, South Glens Falls Central 
School, South Glens Falls, New York; 
JAMES L. ROBINSON, Director, General 
Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma; VIOLA K. HANSEN, 
State Extension Agent, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon; JAMES C. HIG- 
GINS, Assistant Editor, The Gazette and 
Daily, York, Pennsylvania; JOHN E. 
HUTCHINSON, State Agricultural Lead- 
er, Texas Agricultural Extension Service, 
Bryan, Texas; MARTIN N. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Associate Director, Division of 
Adult Education and Extension Services, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; and ARTHUR C. BURMAN, Prin- 
cipal, Junior High School, School District 
No. 1, Powell, Wyoming. 


adult leadership 
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INSIDE AEA 
continued from page 3 


person or group submitting it, and the 
Statement of the resolution. Background 
material and supporting documents needed 
to help delegates understand the nature 
of, and reasons for, the resolution should 
be forwarded with the statement. 

All resolutions and recommendations 
will be channeled to the Delegate Assembly 
through the Committee on Resolutions and 
Recommendations, which will edit them to 
a Standard form, eliminate duplications, 
and combine similar resolutions. The Com- 
mittee will not screen out any resolutions 
or change the substance, and will re=-submit 
to the sender for approval any resolution 
that is changed. 

It is urged that AEA members send res- 
olutions and recommendations as early as 
possible. October 1 is the deadline for 
receiving resolutions and recommendations. 

All communications about sending in 
recommendations and resolutions will ap- 
pear in ADULT LEADERSHIP. There will be 
no special mailing on this matter 


CNO. Representatives of organizations par- 
ticipating in CNO met in Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and New York during February and 
March to: (1) Review 1956 CNO plans of 
work, (2) Discuss plans for an exploratory 
conference on an American Assembly, and 
(3) Exchange current information. 


NAPSAE. NAPSAE and the Division of Adult 
Education Service of the National Educa- 
tion Association moved into their new head- 
quarters on the seventh floor of the new 
NEA building (still at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) on Marchl... 
The NAPSAE Board of Directors held its 
spring meeting in Chicago, March 12-13. A 
five-point planning program was developed 
for 1956~57 which includes conferences be- 
tween representatives of NAPSAE, the NEA 
Division of Adult Edaucation, the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education and the AKA... A meeting 
of NAPSAE members will be held in Portland, 
Oregon, on July 2 in connection with the 
annual summer conference of the NEA. 


MEMBERSHIP. A new conference display kit 
and an informational brochure on AEA called 
"Let's Talk About Adult Education" are now 
off the press and available in quantity for 
local, state, and regional meetings. 


PUBLICATIONS. Leadership Pamphlets #7, 
#8, and #9 will be off the press by the 
end of April. Pamphlets #1-6 are still 
available, and are receiving favorable re- 
views in numerous periodicals. Od 


Outstanding 
McGRAW-HILL Books 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


By C. A. WEBER, University of Connecticut; and MARY E. 
WEBER. 288 pages, $4.50. 


Here is the first book in the leade rship field for public edu- 
cational workers. Well written in simple, vivid style, it is 
regarded by critics as a real contribution to the field. In 
a very true sense, the text is a discussion of the strategy 
of leadership in a democratic nation, presenting principles, 
policies, and plans of action which are likely to be most 
effective for developing a better program of public educa 
tion in a nation devoted to democratic ideals. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By HOMER KEMPFER, National Home Study Council. 446 
pages, $5.50. 
[Treats systematically the practical problems of adult edu- 
cation. The text emphasizes the changing nature of adult 
education, its potential impact on the total educational 
pattern, and points the way to an integrated “community 
program of adult education.” It also relates adult educa 


tion to our accelerating science and technology. 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL LEADER 


By A. URIS, Editor, Research Institute of America. 238 

pages, $3.50. 
\ systematic, practical method for appraising and mastering 
leadership. Points out and analyzes 3 basic techniques 
autocratic, democratic, and free rein—and tells when to 
use which in dealing with individuals, groups, situations, ete. 
Shows vou how to remove mental road-blocks between leader 
and followers . . . how to schedule work . . . delegate 
responsibility . take increased responsibility in stride. 


Contains numerous self-analysis and evaluation quizzes. 


A GUIDE TO HOME LANDSCAPING 
By DONALD J. BUSHEY, Cornell University. 288 pages, 
$4.95. 
(An easy-to-follow practical guide to help homeowners 
landscape their property for utmost use and enjoyment at 
low cost. It presents in a simple, step-by-step manner 
such useful subjects as selecting a building site; locating 
the home on the property; grading and drainage; drive 
ways and sidewalks; maintaining lawns, choice of plants, 
etc. A special chapter deals with recreation in the outdoor 
reas around the home. 


USE THIS COUPON 
College Dept. AL-456 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send me, on approval, a copy of the book(s) checked 
below. I agree to pay for the book (or books) upon receipt 
of invoice or return the book(s) within 10 days. 


[-] WEBER AND WEBER (_] urRts 
] KEMPFER [_] BUSHEY 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


Title 


Affiliation 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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DR. DOOMUCH 


\ 


' CommuniTy 
ACTION 
MEETING 


But Mr. 


Chairman, we still 


need community 


> 


interaction even with the 


"do-it-yourself" trend! 


PROGRAM BRIEFS 


continued from page 10 
During the semi- 
railroad man taught a 
course on history, a housewife spon- 
sored by the PTA taught “Read- 
ing with Your Family”, and an- 
other led a class on “Novels You 
Have Missed”. An electrician taught 
“Mathematics is Fun”, a man in the 
investment field taught a course on 
investment, an 
tive taught 
taught a course on Erwin Gris- 
wold’s, The Fifth Amendment, and 
another lawyer taught a course on 
“The Fifth Necessity—The Car and 
the Difficulties It Creates” 

So far, the program can only be 
judged a success by 
volved 


cents). 
retired 


year, a 


has 


engineering execu- 


semantics, a lawyer 


everyone in- 
The secend annual “Lead- 

Continuing Education” 
Workshop is meeting in Oberlin, 


; 
with benefi 


ers for 


Ohio as we go to press 


The Evening College 


in American Education 


Ivory Towers 
IN THE 


Market Place 


By JOHN P. DYER. The int 
ative, inspiring story 
role and significance of 
education in America 

Dean of University Colleg 
Tulane University. $3.00 


At all books s BOBBS-MERRILL 


of the wisdom gained and mistakes 
understood in the program’s first 
year. 

Can it work elsewhere? “Yes,” 
thinks Mrs. Shepherd, “but it must 
be remembered that you don’t really 
get this kind of program established 
in six months or a year. Its foun- 
dations are established through 
faithful working relationships built 
over many An institution 
like a college or university has to 
have its hand open to allow a com- 
munity and its citizens to help it. 
The success of this program results 
from the rallying of volunteer 
brains, time, and energy for educa- 
tion. We have tried to make excit- 
ing the process of organizing this 
program as well as the content of the 
courses, because we believe that in 


years. 


education, the process is as impor- 
tant as the product.” G. L. L. 
OO 


v 


SPEED 
= READING 


= Issue an easy-to-use 
AVR Rateometer for 
daily home use by each enrollee in your 
rapid reading program. A small rental 
charge will pay for the units in several 
terms, 

Or allow your students to accelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library. 

Exclusive Rateometer features; 2% bb. 
weight, 8” length, direct reading calculator, 
home study manual, carry-case carton. 

Each $35.00 . 5 to 9 units, each $31.50 
10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B-65 5316. Plymeuth Ct. Chicago 5 


Ratsometer 


oe a 


VOL 4 THE 4th 
® YEAR OF 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


BOUND IN ONE VOLUME 


maroon 
leatherette 
covers 


CONTAINS THESE 10 
IMPORTANT ISSUES 


MAY—Building Better Communities 


JUNE—Working With Youth 


SEPT.—Education for 
Understanding 


International 


OCT.—The Art of Supervision 


NOV.—Improving Communication Among 
Local Organizations 


DEC.—Working 
Education 


Together for Adult 


JAN.—Workshops and Institutes 
FEB.—The Citizen and the News 


MAR.—New Approaches’ in 
Affairs Education 


APR.—Human 
Three Days 


SPECIAL 
COMBINATION CFFER! 


A limited number of Bound Volumes 2 
and 3 are still available. You may order 
either one in combination with No. 4 
$12.00. You may order all 
for only $15.00, thus saving the 
complete price of one volume. 


World 


Relations Training in 


for only 
three 


"= = ORDER TODAY === 4 


Adult Education Assn. of U.S.A. 
743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please enter my order: 
] Bound Volume No. 4 at $7.50 


[] Bound Volumes No. & 
at $12.00 a pair 


Bound Volumes No. 2, 
at $15.00 a set 


3 and 4 


Enclosed [] Bill me 


Name 


Street 


—— ——— 


[] AEA Member [] Non-Member 


adult leadership 
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Now ...3 new Leade 


Adapted, at the request of many AEA members, 
materials originally published in ADULT LEADER 


No. 7 Supervision and Consultation 


For administrators, supervisors, and consultants, in business, industry, 
schools, welfare agencies, and government—here is the latest thinking on 
how to help the person on the job. Discusses organizational structure and 
job satisfaction, improving communications, increasing rapport and under- 
standing. Outlines supervisory training programs and tells how to get more 
out of consultation. 


No. 8 Training Group Leaders 


A step-by-step presentation of the functions of group leaders in a demo- 
cratic society and the goals and methods of training them. Covers each 
phase in the training process. Provides an extensive checklist for groups 
who want to find out where they can improve in executing their leadership 
responsibilities. Suggests several aids for further study. 


No. 9 Conducting Workshops and Institutes 


For all who plan and conduct workshops and institutes—by the day, week 
or month. Many tips for that crucial first meeting, and a penetrating 
analysis of the role of the workshop leader. How to interest participants 
beforehand and help them apply their training afterward. Shows how 
resource people, recreation and informal activities, and evaluation can 
enhance the workshop. 


PREVIOUS PAMPHLETS 
No.1 HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 


Everything you need to lead a successful discussion 


No.2 PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS ‘i 


Get the most out of your programs by proper planning for 


No.3 TAKING ACTION IN THE COMMUNITY 


A timely and practical guide to initiating community action 


No.4 UNDERSTANDING HOW GROUPS WORK 


Details the steps in diagnosing group difficulties 


No.5 HOW TO TEACH ADULTS 


For teachers and trainers in classrooms everywhere 


No.6 HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING and Other Tools 
for Learning 


Explains every step in role playing, plus other methods. 


PRICES SPECIAL TO 
Single copy AEA MEMBERS 


SINGLE OR MIXED TITLES 
2 pamphlets $1.00 Single copy 


4 to 24 pamphlets 40c each Ad 


Any 3 
25 to 99 35c each 
100 to 499 30c each 


500 to 999 25c each All 9 


Any 6 
Cit 


rsh 


from 
SHIP 


~ 
V rene 


M9 Oe, 


WY Neds 


SUPERY, 
“CULT, 
Anp ON 


ase send me the following pamphiets 
which payment is enclosed: 
QUANTITY 
HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 
PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS 


TAKING ACTION IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


UNDERSTANDING HOW 
GROUPS WORK 


HOW TO TEACH ADULTS 


HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING 
and Other Tools for Learning 


SUPERVISION AND CONSULTATION 
TRAINING GROUP LEADERS 


CONDUCTING WORKSHOPS 
AND INSTITUTES 


ONLY: Organization 


Gress 


y 


AEA Member 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


PRICE 
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Tailor-made for your 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


THE LEADERSHIP LIBRARY 


Inexpensive, pocket-sized, these compactly written guides 
help your leaders and teachers develop into modern, scien- 
tific, democratic leaders. For individual study, group work- 
shops, discussion, training sessions. Here are the firt nine 
LEADERSHIP LIBRARY books that can go to work for 


you now... 


HOW TO DEVELOP BETTER LEADERS NEW! 


MALCOLM 5S. KNOWLES, Administrative Coordinator, AEA 
and HULDA F. KNOWLES 


Tells how to set up, operate workshops; use speaker's demonstrations, buzz 
sessions, role playing, etc ‘Admirably succinct statement on goals and 
methods Nauonal Parent-Teacher $1.00 


HOW TO BE A MODERN LEADER BASIC 
LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


Interprets in non-technical language the latest findings of social science con- 


cerning ways toward most effective leadership Independent Woman. $1.00 


HOW TO BE A BOARD OR COMMITTEE MEMBER 
ROY SORENSON 


The ABC's of lay participation on a business, government, or community 
agency board or committee. Well organized and concisely written.”’’—Pea- 
body Journal of Education. $1.00 


HOW TO HELP FOLKS HAVE FUN 
HELEN and LARRY EISENBERG 


A stockpile of ideas for fun Will prevent any recreation leader from 


floundering. Will make him an integral part of the group Harriet Hanelin, 
The Welfarer. 


$1.00 


HOW TO LEAD GROUP SINGING 
HELEN and LARRY EISENBERG 


How to lead all kinds of groups in singing; how to select music 


, teach a sone, 


make folks sing out, etc Packs a deal of wisdom in its pages 


$1.00 


HOW TO PLAN INFORMAL WORSHIP 
WINNIFRED C. WYGAL 


Wise, practical, and sensitive suggestions for planning and 


ship Frank P. Fidler, United Church Observer. 


leading wor- 
Explains the meaning of 


worship, the leader's role, what goes into meaningful worship $1.00 


HOW TO HELP PEOPLE 
RUDOLPH M. WITTENBERG 


Answers questions on programming, discipline, supervision, advisability of 
competion, how to handle adolescents’ personal problems Jane I 
Dolphin, Exceptional Children. 


$1.00 
’ 


HOW TO ATTEND A CONFERENCE 
DOROTHEA F. SULLIVAN 


Iry this to “provide useful data for a pre-conference discussion workshop 


for delegates of all ages Jewish Center Program Aids. $1.00 


HOW TO WORK WITH YOUR BOARD AND COMMITTEES 
LOUIS H. BLUMENTHAL 


Great help in clarifying principles and relationships in the effective operation 
of a igency board and staff Matthew Penn, Jewish Center Program 
lids $1.00 


Assorted or single 


titles, 25 or more, 66c each; 12 for $10.00 


order form at right 


How You Can Use 


ROLE 
PLAYING 


In Leadership Training 


Group Problem Solving 
with this NEW manual by 


ALAN F. KLEIN 


This easily-understood, step-by-step guide gives you the 


WHY, WHEN and HOW of using role playing to de- 


velop leadership abilities and seek solutions to questions 


that concern your group. 


This detinitive handbook shows 


how to choose and structure the situations 
to be enacted 


what preparation you must make 
how to cast the characters 
how to determine the setting 


deciding on the design 


how to involve the whole group 
the job of the leader 


Professor Klein introduces techniques that can help you 


solve all kinds of human relations problems. The numer- 
ous case illustrations come from Professor Klein’s many 


experiences in conducting institutes and workshops in 


the United States and Canada. 


copies of ROLE PLAYING @ $3.50 each 


Also send me 


to Develop Better 


to Be a Modern Leader @ $1.00 or 12 for $10. 
to Be a Board or Committee Member 


to Help Folks Have Fun @ 
to Lead Group Singing @ 
to Plan Informal Worship 


$1.00 or 12 for $10. 
$1.00 or 12 for $10 


to Help People 
to Attend a Conference 
to Work With 


$1.00 or 12 for $10. 


or 12 for $10. 
@ $1.00 or 12 for $10 
and Committees 


Your Board 


If 25 or more assorted titles checked above, only 66c¢ each: 
assorted checked, only $10; singl 
>, $1.00 each. 


titles other than 


Payment enclosed 


Association Press 


291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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